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Back again! 


FOURSQUARE | wna. 
original 
Vintage blends 


and 1 Ib. & 2 lb. boxes 


es 
“The highest quality leaf is freely available once 
more and we are able at last to offer to discerning 
pipe smokers Four Square tobaccos in their Orig- 
inal Vintage Quality, free from stalk and—despite 
rising costs and the use of the costliest grades of leaf 
at prices which make them still the least expen- 
sive of good tobaccos. ‘They are worthy in every 








Ideal for Birthdays, Theatres or Television 
EACH EXQUISITE CHOCOLATE A JOY TO EAT 





way of the master-blenders of the independent 
House of Dobie, whose skill has been handed 





down through 150 years. 

Four Square smokers of long standing will be 
quick to appreciate this return to the original pre- : : ; 
war quality. ‘To the post-war pipe smoker, it will | LEC] e f or a 
come as a new and delightful experience. Ask 


for the blend of your choice by the colour of the squares. sant W Cc } } 


By Appoint ment 
Biseu:t Manufacturers to 
he late King George V'I 


nen Ht delight.. 
Finest Virginia tobacco in broken flake form © , 
BLUE &% 
An aromatic blend of pure Virginia and Oriental leaf 
each of the above 4/7) per 1oz. vacuum tin 
YELLOW & 
A choice blend of Virginia-type tobaccos in broken flake form 
CREEN 83 
A rich, satisfying blend of fine Oriental and Virginia-type leaf 
BROWN 3 
A ready-rubbed fine-cut, toasted to a rich dark brown 
PURPLE 3 
Small dises of spun tobacco, each a complete blend 
each of the above four 4/5\d per 1 oz. vacuum tin 


VACUUM PACKED ,; A ' a 
In 1 oz. and 2 OZ, /115 . i - Take two slices of Britain's favourite crisp 
me | me / ae bread . fill with a little of almost any- 


Fresh for the pipe thing you fancy and bite. You'll find 
it the most delicious sandwich you've 
tried for a long, long time, thanks to the 
goodness of the golden wheat that makes 


/ 


MAOE ONLY BY 
MOVITIE & PRICE LTO. 





EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 
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High standards of cleanliness are as important to small 
organisations as to big ones. Important everywhere —and 
especially in cloakrooms, kitchens and canteens. TEEPOL, the 
master detergent developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning 
problems with the utmost efficiency and economy. It is 
undoubtedly the most practical of all cleaning aids for use 
in commercial and industrial premises, and in all municipal, 
institutional and public buildings. 


TEEPOL 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public health 


Shel! Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 @ “TEEPOL” is a Revistered Trade Mark 


(o1sTRIBUTORS) 
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So steam for our railways is on the 

NELLIE way out? Don’t you believe it! Electric 
power for the new programme of railway 

electrification will be generated by means 

of steam. Britain’s precious coal can be used 
much more efficiently in a power station 

than in a steam locomotive; and, thanks 

to modern steam engineering, the power station 
produces electricity economically from the 
cheaper, low-grade coals, whereas the steam 
BE locomotive eats up the high-grade coals 
that we badly need for other purposes. 

Remember that over 98° of Britain’s electricity 

is steam-generated, using coal-fired boilers 

kK (' -mostly Babcock boilers. 
EI, TRIFIED In the ‘atomic’ future, 
electricity for railways and for industry 

will still be generated through the medium 

of steam, and Babcock & Wilcox are playing a 

leading part in the development and manufacture 

of steam-raising plant utilizing atomic energy. 


BABCOCK 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


WILL 


of FLO TOA AN ATE ME 
me 


5 IE Rae PS: 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD, BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST. LONDON, E.C.4 
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Deborah Kerr 
gave her husband 
Anthony Bartley 

a Parker ‘51’ for 
_ his birthday 


Deborah Kerr (now appearing in 
“The End of the Affair”) gave 
her scriptwriter husband Anthony 
Bartley a Parker *S51° for his 
birthday. 


NOW... A YET MORE PRECIOUS THING 
New exclusive nib-point and 
electro-polishing process 


The new Parker *S!’ has always been a pen 
placed apart from all others—a pen that 
nearly everyone would like to own some day. 

Now it has become a yet more precious 
thing. Its nib-point — that tiny, all-import- 
ant pellet of metal welded to the end of the 
nib—-is now made of a new alloy of two 
rare, costly metals, Platinum and Ruthen- 
jum. This is our exclusive creation ; we call it 
Plathenium. It takes a far higher degree of 
polish than other materials—polish that only 
our own special electro-polishing process 
makes possible. It gives you the silkiest writ- 
ing point you've ever tried, and is so wear- 
resistant that it will be exactly the same—— just 
as silky, with just the width of line you've 
always liked—many years from now. What 
an incomparable gift, this latest Parker ‘51,’ 
to offer for a very special occasion ! 

Choice of four colours and eight different 
nib grades. Price, with Rolled Gold Cap, 105/-, 
with Lustraloy Cap 82/3. 


THE ‘5!’ PEN AND 
PENCIL SET 

The famous “51 pen with matching, 
continuous-feed pencil. In clegant 
presentation case. 

ROLLED GOLD Caps~- - £7.18.6 
PENCIL ALONE «+ « - 52/6 
LUSTRALOY CAPS £6. 44 
PENCIL ALONE - - 40 10 
Other famous Parker models — cach 
with modern simplified filling sys- 
tem, visible ink supply, and the 
famous Parker arrow clip The new 
large Senior Duofold pen at 43/-, the 
slightly smaller Duofold penat 37/11, 
the shorter and slimmer New Vic- 
tory at 30/11, the slender, elegant 
Slimfoid at 23/11, a pen for smaller 
hands. Pencil to match all these 
models 20/5. Presentation boxes 
available for all pen and pencil sets. 


‘ - 1 ’ 
new Parker ‘5 
The world’s most wanted pen 
GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.3 
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JOHN 


his been making lhe 
fest smoking lobuccos 
4mte F770 


The man who smokes a pipe is a man of few words. 
Among those who are most particular shout the 
words they use, two words are found to suffice 
John Cotten——words that for close on 200 yeurs 
have signified the utmost skill of the blender's art, 
the fullest enjoyment of smoking 


Medium, Mild, or Strong one ox. for 4/10. 
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Next time you think of running up a block of flats or a 






new town, turn early to the experts on flooring. They operate from 
twenty Semtex branches around the country and are backed by an 
organisation which makes, designs, lays and maintains modern floors, 
They can give you valuable advice on the respective merits of 
Semastic Decorative, Vinylex and Vinyl Asbestos Tiles, Dunlop 
Rubber Flooring, high-grade linoleum, jointless fleximer floorings, 


cork tiles and «pecial floors for industrial purposes. 


SEMTEX 


A DUNLOP COMPANY 


A note to one of the addresses below brings further information 


SEMTEX LTD., Semtex Howse, London, N.W.9. Tel: Hendon 6545 
Weet Bud Sales Office: 123 Pali Mall, Landes, 6.W.1. Tet: Whitehall 5006 















hearing is believing 


Hear ‘High Fidelity’: it’s a challenge! 
‘Hi-Fi’ offers you perfection in sound 


reproduction. % you have heard your 
favourite recordi played through the 
Pye ‘Hi-Fi’ lifier you'll be far more 


than just satis ! 


() E | * 3 * 
PYE PFO: ‘Hi-Fi’ AMPLIFIER 


And ‘Hi-Fi’ need not be as expensive as 
ou might i ine. Complete PYE assem- 
lies are available for as little as 39 gns! 

Come along to Imhof’s — Britain's ‘Hi-Fi 

ay omy — and judge for yourself: that's 

the best way. In our showrooms here you 
can compare all the finest ‘Hi-Fi’ instruments 
available . . . so call in when you are in town! 

H.P. Terms and full Catalogues are available 

on request. 
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112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.!. Museum 7878 
(1 minute from Tottenham Court Road Underground 






























for woollens 


jhe LABEL ‘DYLAN’ on children’s and infants’ woollens means 
that they can be washed repeatedly. They will still keep 
their soft bloom, won't get hard and matted, won't shrink out 
of fit. 

Makers of branded woollen goods which also carry the DYLAN 
label are giving you the finest assurance of shrink resistance and 
washability. 

Stevensons (Dyers) Limited, proprietors of the trade mark 
DYLAN are licensing the use of their shrink-resist processes and 
their mark to manufacturers and processors of wool and wool 
mixture textiles. 


Dylan 


SOFT HANDLE 














wyiak be « regietered trade mark which denotes that goods carrying the mark are made of wool of 
mistares cuptaining wool, have been treated by processes approved by Mtevenaeus (Dyers) Limited and 
have i their standards of ehrink-resietance. When washed in accordance with recommended 
for wool, garments bearing the trade mark prias will pot felt of shrink out of Ot 
LIMITED AMBERGATE DERBYSHIRE 


STEVENSONS (DYERS) 
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Three fashion-right nylons by cAristoc 


Sd (os 


wears 


ELFINA ... Excitingly glamorous, wonderfully sheer! A special 
nylon, prepared exclusively for Aristoc, gives these stockings extra 


e'asticity, long life and a beautifully sheer appearance 12/6 


VIDURA ... Dual-purpose for day and evening wear. These stock- 
ings combine strength and beauty, and in appearance are almost 
indistinguishable from the sheerest nylons 2/08 


VISHEEN ... Perfect for wear on all occasions which call for com- 
fort allied to beauty and strength. These stockings have amazing 


cling, long life and are exceptionally sheer. n3f/u 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 
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You'll be happy 


You must see 


Really, it’s almost like having a private 
hairdresser. You can dry your hair so 
pleasantly and thoroughly after you've 
washed it. You can set your home- 
perm or a new hair-style so quickly 
and firmly. 

As for the children, they love having 
their little heads blown dry with warm 
air instead of being towelled and 
tangled. What a lot of time, money 
and bother it saves to have a G.E.C. 
hair dryer! You can even dry your 
nylons with it. 

Designed for beauty 

it's streamlined, modern. Lovely to 
look at and finished in gleaming cream 


these other favourites 


Obtainable from your usual electrical supplier 


plastic. It is easy to hold and to use. 
The stand is optional, but not easy to 
do without—and you'll be glad if you 
buy it. 

Easy control—and guaranteed 

Two switches. One to turn it on and 
off, The other to provide a steady flow 
of quick-drying hot air. Fitted with a 
suppressor to prevent radio and tele- 
vision interference. Guaranteed for 12 
months, What a lovely present for a 
birthday or a wedding .. . or indeed 
for yourself at any time. 


pm30s £L4° 19-9 
(Stand 19/- extra) 
Both Prices include Purchase Tax 


The Bride's Iron 
Super-speed Kettle 

Fast working Toaster 
Cleaners and Floor Polisher. 


The General Electric Co. Lad 
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BRITISH 
D ) D PRECISION 
OW Q Q CAMERAS 


THE 


Microcord 


MK, 11 2, « 24 TWIN 
LENS REFLEX CAMERA 











Whether you compose your 
picture on the ground glass 
screen, or use the sports view- 
finder for “action” pictures, 
the Microcord Mk. II has 
everything arranged for finger- 
tip control. 
The Mk. Il is fitted with 
accurately matched bloomed 
lenses; £/3.5 M.X synchron- 
isation and delay; as well as 
many other improvements. 
The quality of the diamond 
turned finish will appeal to the 
camera connoisseur 
2 Please write for free pamphlet 
An iced drink ? Gone too soon. For all-day oy cae 7 ton 
coolness, it must be a lightweight Moycool detailed descrip- 
jacket. Perfectly tailored in 
‘Moygashel’ rayon, it washes PURCHAS 
like a shirt. Price approxi- tax {510 
mately £ 3.3.0. 
ae now for runs illustrated folder 
a a eel ee MICRO PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. 
12, aaa Regent 145 London Road, Kingston upon Thames Tel: KINgston 0153 
SENSIBLE SUMMER COMFORT FOR EVERY MAN -—— o—s 


Pres COOPER'S inte Service! 


AGAINST ODOURS... . 
~ AGAINST ALIEL.,. FRE eine 


End unpleasant odours 
instantly with FRESH -aire, 
Cooper’s press-button air 
freshener. There’s no waiting 
for it to take effect—simply 
press. A puff’s enough } 

for perfect freshness. 5 3 


Filters and Hood Extra 











For quick knock-down and certain death to 
flies, wasps and mosquitoes, just press the 
button of a Cooper’s Household Aerosol. 
They’re clean, easy to handle, and ready for 
instant action — no filling, no pumping, no . 
soiled hands. More powerful than ordinary 1 
flyspray, more lasting in effect, and more ! 
economical in use. Contains “Pybuthrin”’,* { 
the safe, super-efficient flykiller. Non- | 
inflammable, non-poisonous—you can use j 
! 
! 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| 
! 


AGAINST MOTHS... 


MOTH.aire ~ 


Up to 12 MONTHS protec- 
tion against moth damage to 
stored clothes and furnish- 

ings—that’ —_ you get after 

once with 

Mottteare aire! Kills moths 

and their grubs. Pleasingly 


Bender Ty! §/6:9/6 


it in the larder if you like! Take a tin 
home today. §/5 : 6/6 : 10/6 


* African pyrethrum synergised with piperony! butexide. 


5 M0 FUSE! NOMESS/ 
JUST PRECL// 


COOPER, McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON LTO., BERKHAMSTED, HERTS. EST'D. 1845 
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A brilliant winner from every point of view! 
A habitual rally winner, of course. . . but 
away from the dust and excitement of fierce 
climbs and gruelling runs the Sunbeam is 
an outstanding car in every.other way! In 
heavy city traffic, itisalways well-behaved 
... On family occasions and holidays its 
luxurious internal comfort and ‘rally 


reliability’ keep spirits high, fatigue away. 


2} litre sports saloon (overdrive optional erira) 
Sports convertible (overdrive optional ertra) 


he é 
tl , } i ) € @ Alping sports 2-seater (overdripe fitted) 
ral alal. f tr M ' ( Ha 


y SUNBEAM-TALBOT LIMITED, COVENTRY LONDON sHOWROOMS 


‘ 
> ) 
Cut 


ridaht 5 
a ‘ 4 a 


DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED, DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


a PRmeoovuc?T or THE mnoovrTres onour 
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INGRAM 


%& CONCENTRATED for economy 
& MENTHOLATED for coo/ness 
& ANTISEPTIC for skin health 


» %& SUPER-FATTED for abundant 
lather 


rae ‘ é ’ al 
wt é ; 
Ae 


These four points tell the story 
of an Ingram shave —a tale with no sting 
in it. Ingram treats your face as it softens 
your beard, thanks to the copious lather 
and the lotion it combines. There’s 
nothing cooler, nothing smoother than 
an Ingram shave. Try Ingram today! 


INGRAM combines 


its own face lotion 


CHRISTYS HATS 
Fou all cecasions IGRA\ 


Obtainable from men's shops everywhere . 
Address of nearest stockist from: 810 Lower James Street, London, W.!. EESTHOLATED LATHER CREAN 











All the techniques of modern petrols 
PLUS THE BOOST OF BENZOLE! 
— 


| Double the Aromatic content 

The new National Benzole Mixture To this new base petrol is added Benzole which is 100°, 
adds the known great benefits of aromatics. The result is a fuel with double the aromatic 
Benaole toa new high-sromatic petrol content of ordinary premium motor spirits. This new high 
drown from the wre modern refin- — sromatic National Benzole Mixture, with its remarkable 
extes ink Great Britain. Aromatics are anti-knock rating, its greater energy content—giving maxi- 
the key substances = quoter Sp¥uS = num miles per gallon—plus Benzole’s long-established 
—seqpanes mip for high sati-kstock startability, meets every requirement of the modern car 
rating, smooth burning, end mexi- — }, i, the most modern of all motor spirits. 

mum mileage per gallon, 


NATIONAL BENZOLE MISETRG 


THE MOST MODERN OF ALL MOTOR SPIRITS 
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Arms illustrated are those of Sir Thomas 
Raffles. Born he 

employed in the East India House as an extra 
clerk at 


Assistant Secretary to the East India Company's 


HE 


Stamford in was 


the age of fourteen. Sent to Penang as 


establishment in 1805, he became Secretary and 
Registrar of the Recorders Court two years later 
Su 


General’s Agent in Malacca. As a result of his efforts 


In 1811 Thomas was made the Governor 


the whole of Java came under British Rule within 
a year. He was appointed Governor of Bencoolen in 


1818, and personally hoisted the British Flag at 


Singapore on February 2qth 


1619. It is probably due 


to him more than to any 


other individual that the 


olf 


portant strategic naval base 


site this immensely im- 


The Eagle has a 


and endurance. Ir 


pecial stgemfpwance t 


thas present era 


led in craftsmar hip, ul 


lhe Fag 


ane unequal 


i¢ar 


» Spswed ¥ Vhe Good ye 7? Jy te 


the Good ye 


Iiuller Os 


died in 1826 


He 


The Blazon of his Armorial Ensigns reads 


was acquired for Great Britain 


Or a double headed Eagle displayed Gules charged 
on the breast with an Eastern Crown of the first, on 
a Chief Vert 


Medallions in Pale the one bearing arabic 


pendent from a chain two oval 
charac- 


blade 


wavy the point towards the dexter in relief Or, the 


ters and the other a dagger in fess the 


said medallions and chain being a representation 
of a personal decoration called the Order of the 
Golden Sword conferred upon him by the Chief 
or King of Atcheen in Sumatra as a remark of the 
high regard of the said King and in testimony of 
the good understanding which had been happily 
British 


Eastern 


and the 


of 


Crown Or a Gryphon’s Head Purpure gorged with 


established between that Prince 


Government; and for a crest out an 


a collar gemel Gold.” 


n the rich tapestry of heraldry, characterising upreme strev eth 
wmiilar alliance. P. 


iding 


wt Eagle marks a nwerful in appear- 


is the ullimate ti iy tyre quality, pre lependalniity, 


Goodyear ts outstanding value for the bigger car 


le y 


Divilain J Sid. #4, hcthawmpile ” 























A soupeon of Guinnesss 


“One, being perhaps just return’d with his tutor 


From travel in England, is tempting his ‘‘future’’ 
With a luxury neat as imported, ‘‘ The Pewter’’, 
And charming the dear Violantes and Ifieses 
With a three-corner’d Sandwich, and soupcon of Guinness’s. ” 


Richard Barham, ‘‘ The Ingoldsby Legends”’ (1842). 





The ingenulty—often the perverted ingenuity —of the Reverend 
When “ Ingoldsby’ was Richard Barham's rhymes arouses the suspicion that it was for their 
written, Guinness was sake that Guinness appears here. However, there is no doubt that by 
bottled in stoneware. The 1837, when the Ingoldsby Legends began to appear in “ Bentley's 
stone bottle illustrated Miscellany ’’, Guinness was being exported to many parts of the world 
was made by Stephen and doubtless Spain was among them. Today Guinness is enjoyed, in 
Green of Lambeth, some perfect condition, all over the world by people who know what's good 
time before 1850. for them. And, as Violante and Ines no doubt discovered, Guinness 
and a sandwich is almost a meal in itself. 





Gaus A copy of this page may be obtained from Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. (Park Royal) Ltd., Advertising Dept., London, N.W.10 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Ten Years’ Progress 


The following are extracts from the statement by Sir Brian E. S. 
Mountain, Bart. (the Chairman), circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 29th January, 1955 

The past year has been one of remarkable expansion. 

Prices Trust Ltd. (Trading as John Collier); Our 
Consolidated Accounts include the last twelve months’ profits, 
and the profits of the previous seven months to 30th January, 
1954, are not included. 

Alexandre Ltd.: In November, 1954, we made an offer to 
acquire the Ordinary Share Capital of Alexandre Ltd. by the 
exchange of 5 Ordinary or ““A™’ Ordinary shares of Alexandre 
Ltd. for 4 new Ordinary shares of 5/- each in our Company, 
and this offer has been accepted. 

The business is trading very satisfactorily and | have no 
doubt it will add substantially to the progress and expansion 


of our Group. 
Consolidated Accounts 


The Group Profit, before Taxation, amounts to £4,038,379, 
an increase of £1,436,795 over the previous year. Of this sum 
£863,100 has been earned by the new Prices businesses in the 
twelve months under review and the remaining £573,695 is 
attributable to the old businesses within the Group, which 
show a profit increase of 22°, above last year. 

The net profit of the Group after taxation amounts to 
£1,843,157, an increase of £993,118 over the previous year. 

We have declared a dividend of 50”, this year on the capital 
as doubled by the free scrip Issue last year, and the amounts 
placed to reserve have risen this year from £440,419 to 
£981,705, 

The Group now trades from over 700 branches ranging in 
size from large department stores, warchouses and p oe 
tories to retail shops. In addition we own 12 factories with a 
working floor space exceeding | million square feet, which 
alone employ nearly 10,000 work people. 





The Consolidated Balance Sheei shows that the Group's 
properties have been valued at varying dates, and your Board 
are now considering a fresh valuation to ascertain the present 
worth of our properties. 

The Ten Year Review shows the considerable progress 
made in the time that we have been fortunate in having Mr 
Joseph Collier as our Managing Director, whose great energy 
and foresight has contributed so much to the success of your 
company. 

In each year the turnover and profits have substantially in 
creased and this year’s record profits are more than sevenicen 
times those of ten years ago. In the same period substantial 
sums have been added to reserve each year, and it has been 
possible for you to participate in the increased prosperity of 
your business by way of increased dividends. 

Fhe growth of the Assets employed in the business has hep! 
pace with the increase in profits. The Issued Share Capita! of 
the Parent and Reserves of the Group after deducting Good 
will have risen practically eight-fold from £1,058,394 to 
£8,457,942. 

Future Prospects 

Turnover since February, after making proper adjusiment 
for new acquisitions, shows a satisfactory increase over asi 
year. In addition we shall have in the current year the benefit of a 
full year’s trading profits of our new subsidiary, Alexandre Lid 

As a result of the developments of the past few years, our 
interests are now more widely spread and in the coming year 
we look forward to opening new bi anches and rebuilding and 
modernising a number of others. | believe we are well placed 
to meet competition in the retail trade and in the absence of 
any material worsening in the economic condition of the 
nation, | look forward next year to placing before you another 
satisfactory report omour current year's trading 
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THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESSES OF U'D'S 

JOUN COLLIER & 400 retail Branches ALENANDRE & Over 130 retail Branches 

RICHARD SHOPS & 58 branches in the UK. JOWN BLUNDELL %& 6! Branches and Stores 
JOHN FISHER % 15 Stores and Branches in Scotland 

ARDING & HOBBS of Clapham Junction SHINNERS of Sutton 


and 9 other department stores 


Executive Offices: 364-366 Kensington High Street, London, W.14 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES LIMITED - 


ae eee) 
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Yachis of the international 
six metre class with spinnakers set. 


The air which speeds these graceful craft is also 
harnessed by “BROOMWADE” for Industry. 
As the most reliable and efficient scurce of power 
“BROOMWADE” pneumatic equipment is 
unsurpassed. 


*“BROOMWADE’’ 


Air Compressors & Pneumatic Tools 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 


Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams : “ Broom,"’ High Wycombe 
277.8A8 





Vol. CCXXVIII_ No. 5989 
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sa CHARIVARIA 


N Admiralty news release last 
A week was headed “Coastal 
Minesweepers Visit London 
River.” The reference, it is thought 
by those who have tried to construe, 
must be to the Thames. Such a 
romantic or Dimblebyesque approach 
in the drafting of official announcements 
cannot be discouraged too early or too 
firmly, before the Whitehall P.R.O.’s 
start vying with each each other in 
producing stuff about Road Casualty 
Statistics for the Great Wen, Sceptred 
Isle Food Production for the Month of 
June, or even Settlement Reached in 
Ringing Grooves of Change Dispute. 


Brass 

WHuen the Canadian Air Vice-Marshal, 
John L.. Plant, made a speech in which 
he said that Canada could beat the pants 
off the Russians “or anyone else who 
wants to take us on”—fighting words 
which ten years ago would have won 
him praise, promotion and a profile in 
Time—he was quickly relieved of his 
post as Chief of Air Technical Services. 
While some senior officers think that 


this is a shame, others feel that it isn’t 
a bad thing to get used to the idea that 
the speed of modern warfare may well 
put them in the position of appearing 
before war crimes tribunals while they 
are still telling the enemy what they 
intend to do to him. 


Proper Study 

COLONIAL students in this country 
are offered many helpful behaviour tips 
by the British Council this summer, 
and a course of lectures includes one on 


DD 


our manners and customs, with the 
assurance that “British people are 
friendly but intolerant of discourtesy.”’ 
Students over here during the railway 
strike had an ideal opportunity of seeing 
this sort of thing in practice, particularly 
if they were discourteous enough to try 
alighting from an incoming train at 
Victoria when thousands of friendly 
British people were trying to claw their 
way to a seat. 


Ugly Scene at Horse Guards 

It is a measure of the public’s cowed 
state that no fuss whatsoever followed 
the War Office announcement that the 
cost of tickets bought for the cancelled 
Trooping the Colour could not be 
refunded—particularly as the tickets 
had stated that it could. Patrons of any 


other form of entertainment expect to 
receive, and do, in fact, receive com- 
pensation for fruitless expenditure of 
this kind. Why should Whitehall 
impresarios be immune? The explan- 
ation given was that the ticket-money 
was “‘devoted solely to the erection of 
the stands,” and it seems a pity that 
some leading spirit among the dis- 
appointed spectators, some upper 
middle-class Baty, could not have 
organized them into at least arranging 
for the stands to be torn down for 
nothing. 


Let's All Be Cavity-Resistant 
Tue long Ministry of Health state- 
ment about British teeth and the state 
they are in has not aroused strong 
feelings in any but confectionery firms 
and dentifrice manufacturers, who by 
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this time have no doubt prepared stout 
defences against the bits about the evils 
of lollypop-sucking and the hint that 
no amount of activity with brush and 
tube can actually boost unemployment 
among dental surgeons. For the rest, 
readers just took in the sub-heading 
“One In Six May Soon Have Dentures” 
with a sense of relief that their period of 
waiting was nearly over. 


Monalisatov 

Reports of Mr. Molotov's 
geniality have heartened all the nations 
of the West, and Lord Henderson 
remarked in the House of 
week that it doesn’t matter whether it 
means ‘‘a change of heart or a change 
of tactics.” All the same, it would be 
nice to know whether Russia is smiling 
at us or laughing at us. 


sudde n 
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Three Guesses 

A UNESCO inquiry into the feelings 
of young Japanese included the ques- 
tion “When have you felt happy?” and 
the answer “When things are going 
well.” This angered the Daily Express, 


another good 


which suggested that 


question might be “How much money 
is UNESCO wasting?” The answer, 
said the paper bitingly, would be equally 
obvious. However, when it comes to 
silly questions and silly answers, the 
Express takes a bit of outstripping with 
its own latest inquiry: “What do the 
workers really want?” 


Fame Rush, Latest 

“Wo would have thought,” asked 
Mr. Ronald Ledger, m.r., after a redis- 
covery of a long-lost brother and two 
and an nine 


sisters introduction to 





unsuspected nephews and nieces, ‘that 
all this could have come from a maiden 
speech?” The easy answer to the ques- 
tion is, of course, “ Mr. Ronald Ledger, 
m.?.”” But is it quite true? Was his sole 
purpose in enduring the rigours of an 
election battle to tell the world, through 
the Parliamentary Press Gallery, that he 
had lost track of his relations? It seems 
more probable that his maiden speech 
disclosures were a grateful gesture to the 
Socialist voters of Romford, Essex, since 
in these days nothing confirms a 
divisional electorate in the rightness of 
its choice like the early appearance of 
its Member's face in a television panel 
game; and with “Guess My Story” 
currently on the air Mr. Ledger's 
achievement of this unrivalled political 
distinction was a cinch. Romford 
should be pleased and proud. 


The Haileybury Lad 

Wuen I was one-and-seventy 
1 heard a wise man say 

“Cast Herbs and Hughs and Chuters 
But not your job away. 

The lads who shout for Labour, 
However loud they shout, 

They'll not forget you're keeping 
Another fellow out.” 


When I was one-and-seventy 
I heard him say again 
“When Left and Right are splitting 
A Leader can abstain. 
And he who sits sits pretty, 
So best had sit it through.” 
And I am two-and-seventy 
And oh, ‘tia true, ‘tis true. 
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“ You and your ‘Let's complain to the 
Manager about this ‘ere Automation’ !” 
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RUSSIA REVISITED 


VII—THE HEART OF MOTHER 
RUSSIA 
By A Special’ Correspondent 


Nothing is more beguiling than to sit 
again in one’s office in Printing House 
Square and look back over the first 
visit which one has paid to Russia 
since the war. It was not, one hopes, 
all a dream: the people jostling each 
other good-humouredly on the pave- 
ments; the happy faces at the Bolshoi; 
the laughter of the children—how 
easily one forgets that children in 
Russia laugh just like our own in 
England; the cheerfulness of the 
workers at the Magnitorsk metal- 
lurgical combine; and the chortling of 
the firing squads as.they dispatched 
another of Mr. Beria’s assistants. 
Were all these impressions of a happier 
Russia true? 


HELPFUL AUTHORITIES 


Now that they have had time to sort 
themselves out, one knows that they 
were. Memory recalls, in particular, a 
visit to the salt mines at Flit in Siberia. 
I had been assured by the authorities, 
who were so helpful to me throughout 
my journey, that all the workers in the 
mines were volunteers, but I wished to 
find out for myself. So I asked a group 
of the workers if they really were 
volunteers. The roar of laughter with 
which my question was greeted still 
lingers. These were clearly happy men. 
I had found in Flit the same good- 
humour as I discerned among the 
generals in Moscow. They laughed 
when I asked if Russia was really 
rearming—the reassuring laughter of 
men at ease with their objectives. 

I found also a keen interest in 
religion, not only in the countryside 
where immemorial Russia still lives 
and worships, but also at Leningrad 
University, for example, where I was 
three times asked whether the Dean of 
Canterbury was still well. Indeed, 
Marshal Bulganin inquired after not 
only the Dean but Dr. Donald Soper 
as well, and there was no mistaking 
the sincerity in his voice when he 
observed “Dr. Soper has been doing 
valuable work in England.” This, 
together with the good-humoured 
crowds jostling each other in the pews 
of the Tobolsk churches, convinced 
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me that within a year or two the 
persecution of religion in Russia will 
be only a memory, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury can have a 
change from Africa when next he 
wishes to travel. 

In some of the newspaper offices 
which I visited there was the same 
evidence of a relaxation of tension. 
Those responsible for the editorial 
policy of Pravda interpret their function 
in very much the same way as do 
responsible journalists in Britain: to 
support the Government of the day, 
to print in full the information which 
Government departments wish to be 
passed on to the public, to be, in fact, 
the voice of stable authority. There 
seemed to be nothing in the rumour 
that the present head of the State 
broadcasting service will soon replace 
the present editor of Pravda, but the 
very fact that the possibility could be 
adumbrated indicates how satisfactory 
are the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Press. The Press, in 
short, has grown up and reached the 
position where the editor of a respon- 
sible newspaper is on an equal level 
with the manager of a nationalized 
industry. 


AS IN ENGLAND 


But it is the simple good-humour of 
the ordinary children of Mother 
Russia which remains as the lasting 
impression. One sometimes forgets 
that people in Russia have to eat and 
drink in order to live, just as we do in 
England. In at least three towns I 
saw people not only queueing for 
their food but then actually eating it 
—and even chewing it before they 
swallowed. This is something which 
neither Marxism, Leninism nor Stalin- 
ism has been able to eradicate. In 
some other towns, similarly, | watched 
men and women not only buying 
their drink but then actually drinking 
it. As I watched this simple act being 
performed—as it has been performed 
in Russia for centuries—I knew this 
was a country we can willingly come 


to terms with. 
Concluded 
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Report on America By 


a report on Life in the United 

States. This is an understatement 
of almost Britannic proportions. I have 
never made such a report. I am 
interested in understatement too, British 
or otherwise, Understatement is a form 
of boasting just as overstatement is. 
Eddie Condon, one of our greatest 
exponents of Le Jazz Hot, when he 
wants to slop over about the perform- 
ance of a musician, says “It didn’t 
bother me.” ‘This is the highest praise 
he knows. I love the bracketing over 
and under statements, 

During the not-so-recent anger I 
went out of Dover with British M.T.B.s 
for a set of experiences that are still 
stencilled on my soul. 

One night, one sloppy, dirty night, 
we crossed the Channel with the purpose 
of prematurely detonating some German 
ammunition ships. By an unhappy 
piece of miscalculation, hereinafter 
called an Act of God, we found our- 
selves inshore of a group of German flak 


|: is a long time since | have made 


barges, and they laid it down on us. | 
still have sears on my chest from trying 
to tunnel through the deck grating. 
We had seven craft and we lost four. 

Beck in Dover I heard the Com- 
mander’s report and repeated it in my 
report. “We got knocked about a bit,” 
I wrote-—that’s British for “They shot 
the hell out of us.” 

Well, I must get back to my overdue 
report. 

Mickey Jelke, son, heir, and bearer of 
a great name in oleomargarine, has been 
convicted of causing women to enter a 
life of shame for profit and then taking 
the profit. It has not been clearly 
established which part of the indictment 
the jury considered criminal. They 
seemed to be torn between distaste for 
the means and a natural attraction 
towards the end. Dilemma horns can 
cause a lot of trouble. 

I remember in my young days there 
was in the town of Monterey, in 
California, a row of houses which 


catered to the base but gay impulses 
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of men. In the town there was also 
a women’s club which spent many a 
happy meeting discussing what went on 
in those houses and then denouncing it. 
The houses were a blot on our town. 
In the heat of enthusiasm, this women’s 
club demanded that the houses be 
closed since they were against the law 
anyway. 

The troubled District Attorney 
appeared before the club. He had been 
gored in each buttock by the same 
dilemma. “Ladies,” he protested, “are 
you sure you want me to close those 
houses? Mrs. Waymouth, do you know 
who owns that end house and how much 
rent he collects?” 

Somehow, it took the crusading 
fervour out of the club. Mrs, Way- 
mouth didn’t ask for details; neither did 
Mrs. Richman or Mrs. Warnick. The 
only member who wanted to proceed 
was a spinster who had neither husband 
nor real estate. 

But to go on with my report. 

President Eisenhower has had a 





“, +. @nd another glorious achievement of our Five Year Plan is that we all have iwice as many ancestors to worship.” 
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A 
brush with two squirrels and we don’t 
know yet who won. The situation was 
as follows: 

On the White House lawn, just out- 
side the executive offices, there is a level 
piece of turf, almost perfect for putting- 
practice. In the afternoon it is the 
President's habit to retire there and for 
a considerable time to push golf balls in 
the general direction of a cup, sunk 
flush with the lawn. 

Now it has recently been reported 
that golf not only builds steady nerves 
and calm judgment but that it actually 
is a kind of architect of character. 
White House clerks leave their type- 
writers for a moment and glance out at 
the lonely figure of the President 
patiently stroking the little white ball 
toward the cup and they go back to their 
work reassured that as far as steadiness 
and calm and character are concerned 
the nation is in good hands. Golf has 
taken the place of fishing as national 
political training. 

Also in this democracy the President 
doesn’t play a good enough game to 
arouse political jealousies. When he 
breaks eighty he will be in trouble. 

Now on the White House grounds 
there lived two squirrels, old-timers. 
They had seen Roosevelt and Truman 
come and go. Ordinarily they lived in 
a tree at the far side of the garden. 
Apparently, these squirrels watched 
the character-building exercises of the 
President, but being apolitical they 
misunderstood his intentions, they 
thought he was burying nuts. In the 
early morning the squirrels quite 
naturally moved over to look for the 
nuts. None in the cup, he must have 
stuck them under the turf. The squirrels 


investigated with the result that there 
were cight small exploratory holes dug 
in the smooth lawn. The squirrels either 
did not care or did not know about 
calm nerves and character. 


Being apolitical myself, I do not 
know what goes on behind those closed 
doors in Washington where world policy 
is made and national decisions taken. 
It is reported, however, that in the dark 
of night certain men in black cloaks set 


ee 


out traps near the character lawn and 
that they baited the trap not with golf 
balls, which might have caught the 
President, but with English walnuts. 
No conclusion could be drawn from this. 
The nuts were investigated. It is 
further reported that the squirrels were 
captured and transported in a closed car 
to Arlington, there to spend their 
golden years amongst the tree-shaded 
tombs of our honoured dead and what 
squirrel could want more. 

America is a strange country. All hell 
broke loose! People who didn’t know a 
squirrel from a chipmunk wrote letters. 
Squirrel societies held protest mectings. 
The S.P.C.A, was alerted in case there 
might be violations. A group of squirre!- 
watchers from Wisconsin descended on 
Washington with placards. The angry 
protestants would not listen to the 
argument that the 
actually living in a nicer and certainly a 
quieter place. It is not likely that they 
will be seeing any character-building in 
Arlington, 

“No,” said the Squirrel Lovers of 
Manchester, Kentucky, “that was their 
home, They loved it. A humbk 
cottage is dear, if it be squirrels’ own.” 

Mr. Dulles was out of the country 
and couldn't bring his experience and 
judgment to bear on the situation 
There were those who thought this 
fortunate. The President, at a Press 
Conference, said that the matter had 
not been brought to his attention. 

The furor is dying down a little now. 
The President has cight holes toward 
which to push the golf ball. It is at 
least arguable that he will be eight times 
as calm as he was. 


squirrels were 
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Bold Sir Brian Robertson 
(With apologies to Mr. A. A. Milne) 





IR BRIAN had a railway which sometimes had some trains on, 
A brightly coloured railway—it was always in the red. 
Yet, on any Easter Sunday or (more recently) Whit Monday, 
He went among his railwaymen, and this is what he said: 
I am Sir Brian (Chuff Chuff!) 
I am Sir Brian (Chu! Chu!) 
I am Sir Brian, 
As bold as a lion, 
Pray, what can I do to please you? 


In spite of his munificence, Sir Brian woke one morning eS 
To find his trains weren’t running, since the drivers were not there. CYELE TON 
To maintain their differential, they wished treatment preferential, 
So he called on Mr. Baty and addressed him from a chair: 
I am Sir Brian (All aboard!) 
I am Sir Brian (Right away!) 
I am Sir Brian, 
As bold as a lion, 
I'll give nothing—until I give way. 


Sir Brian needed money, which he'd promised to the railwaymen, 
On behalf of all the owners (by Act of Parliament). 
Although they'd had no say in it, they’d have to put their pay in it, 
So—A NOTICE TO THE PASSENGERS—and this is how it went: 
I am Sir Brian (Peep! Peep!) 
1 am Sir Brian (Puff! Puff!) 
I am Sir Brian, 
As bold as a lion, 
You passengers don’t pay enough. 


The passengers arose from the cold, damp waiting-rooms. 
They did not get their tickets, since they all were seeing red. 
They nobbled the inspectors, and insulted the collectors, 
Until they reached Sir Brian, and this is what they said: 
You are Sir Brian? (Oh! No!) 
You are Sir Brian?(/t's true!) 
You are Sir Brian, 
As bold as a lion, 
Well, sir, this is your Waterloo! 








Henry Farrvie 
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R. JUSTICE PLUSH to-day 
M gave judgment in this fas- 
cinating case. He said: 

This, I think, isone of the innumerable 
actions which the Inland Revenue should 
never have begun. One of the singular 
and baleful features of the recent 
industrial troubles was the unshaken 
pertinacity and punctuality of that 
Department. At a time when the main 
communications of the nation were dis- 
located or idle, parcels forbidden, and 
letters and telegrams discouraged, the 
terse red menaces of the tax-collector 
seemed to reach their targets as easily as 
ever. At a time when business and pro- 
fessional men were suffering loss and 
threatened with ruin by strikes with 
which they had nothing to do, the tax- 
collector still thought it fitting to 
demand from them large portions of any 
money they had left in the bank. In 
such a state was the defendant, Mr. 
Albert Haddock. First, he says, the 
newspaper strike diminished his oppor- 
tunities to carn money by the pen. Then 
the dock strike held up several ships 
which were to carry in their holds large 
quantities of his many masterpieces to 
the United States and other foreign 
lands. Last came the railway strike 
which prevented the distribution of his 
books even in the United Kingdom, 
reduced the size of the newspapers, and 
prevented or discouraged the people 
from attending in their usual numbers 
his fine and numerous theatrical 
productions. 

At the very peak of all this trouble, it 
appears, the Inland Revenue demanded 
of him the payment of a sum which 
must make his relations with his bank, 
already precarious, impossible. More- 
over, they sternly named a date after 
which, failing payment, legal proceed- 
ings would be taken. At first, Mr. 
Haddock told us, he was tempted to 
ignore this impudent threat. He is not, 
he said, one of those unfeeling monsters 
who think only of themselves. Indeed, 
he assured the Court, every morning on 
rising he says three times, aloud: 
“Thank God for the Welfare State!” 
But, he added, at the age of nearly sixty- 
five he does feel from time to time a 
momentary reluctance to hand over 
most of his earnings for the benefit of 


Misleading Cases 


Tue “Borrie” Case ConcLupep 


By A. \ Pi 


those who are so well off that they can 
stop work whenever the spirit moves 
them, and so lacking in the finer feelings 
that they do not care what injury they 
do to their country. They expect, he 
said, and are permitted, to enjoy, while 
they are idle, not only the ordinary 
public services but the so-called ‘‘social”’ 
services to which the direct taxpayer is 
compelled so heavily to contribute. 

“T asked myself,” the defendant said 
(Q. 2347), “whether in the circum- 
stances it was right to encourage such 
behaviour by making such a payment. 
Was it not perhaps the national duty 
of every taxpayer to fight the strike fever 
by withholding his taxes? For the 
logical end would be that the Revenue 
would be diminished and the social 
services reduced, so that the strikers 
would feel at last the impact of their 
folly” —in other words a strike against 
strikers. “I confess,” said the defendant 
frankly, “that beside this patriotic 
anxiety there may, for a moment only, 
have been in my mind the selfish thought 
that I might thus postpone for a month 
or two my inevitable end, bankruptcy 
through the taxes, But then,” he 
continued, ina moving passage (Q. 2489), 
“I thought of the wan faces of the 
strikers’ mothers and wives, unable to 
do their Pools, the wails of little 
children cruelly disappointed of the 
promised television set: and I put those 
other thoughts aside.” 

The Court, on the whole, commends 
this decision, though it is not quite sure. 
But Mr. Haddock, having escaped from 
one dilemma, now found himself in 
another. The public had repeatedly 
been enjoined by the Government to 
send no parcels and no unnecessary or 
avoidable letters through the post 
during the railway strike. The sum 
demanded of the defendant, though in 
his eyes enormous was without doubt 
less than a drop in that great ocean the 
national revenue. “I asked myself,” 
Mr. Haddock said again (Q. 2534), 
“whether it would be right to clog the 
channels with so trivial a communica- 
tion.” This time the answer was No. 
But ingenious as he is patriotic, it 
appears, the defendant hit upon a 
device which would discharge with 
honour, he thought, both his obligations. 
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Inland Revenue v. Haddock 


He lives beside the tidal Thames, at 
Hammersmith. Somerset House, the 
plaintiffs’ headquarters, stands upon the 
same historic stream about nine (statute) 
miles farther down. He therefore wrote 
a cheque for the required amount 
(crossed, I. need hardly say, ‘‘a/c payee"), 
placed it in a bottle, sealed and clearly 
labelled the bottle in indelible ink: To 
Tue INLAND Revenue 
—please forward, \n the presence of 
witnesses he committed the bottle to 
the river at the top of the tide on Friday, 
June 3, that is at about 2.12 p.m. by 
British Summer Time He then 
telephoned to the plaintiffs and warned 
them to be on the look-out between 
5 and 6.0 p.m., when, according to his 
calculations, the cheque should be 
passing the plaintiffs’ premises 

The cheque has not yet come to hand, 
and the Crown has rashly instituted 
these proceedings. The Attorney- 
General (not at his best, by the way) 
says that Mr. Haddock has not dis 
charged his debt; that, if he had such 
worthy scruples about using Her 
Majesty's mails he should himself have 
delivered the cheque at Somerset House 
But this discloses, it seems to me, a 
lamentable misconception of the plain- 
tiffs’ function. Their officers, for good 
reason, are called “Collectors of Taxes.’ 
It is their business to go out into th 


Somerset House 
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highways and byways and gather in the 
revenue. No man would think himself 
worthy to be called a collector of 
butterflies if he sat in an office and 
waited till the butterflies came in. 
Recent practice, and some _ recent 
legislation it is true, may seem to have 
condoned some slackness in this Depart- 
ment. Theatrical managers slavishly 
and at some expense collect the Enter- 
tainments Tax instead of compelling 
the Crown's officers to attend and do 
their dirty work themselves. The 
system known as Pay As You Earn 
exposes employers to labours even more 
costly and surprising. But these 
deplorable exceptions cannot be accepted 
as the rule, In this case the plaintiffs 
should have hired a boat and done their 
best to collect the cheque. One word to 
that fine force, the River Police, might 
have been even more effective. In fact 
the plaintiffs took no such precautions. 
In fact the relevant hour, 5.0 to 6.0 on 
a Friday evening, may have had some 
importance at a Government Depart- 
ment, But the explanation given by the 
Crown is that they regarded the 
defendant's action as frivolous, and that 
in any event the River Thames is not a 
recognized or proper channel for the 
payment of taxes, This is astonishing. 
The Thames, that mighty highway, the 
first great stream of Western commerce, 
of London's greatness and England's 
wealth, deserves no insult from any 
quarter, least of all from the British 
Treasury. But there is more. Many an 
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important message has been placed in a 
bottle and delivered safely by the tidal 
If a shipwrecked mariner or 
castaway delivered to the same powerful 
but uncertain agency his last will and 
testament, duly framed and attested, 
who can doubt that the Courts would 


waters. 


accept and enforce it? I can see no 
difference between a will and a cheque. 
If I found that the defendant was at fault 
in any way I should have to find as well 
that the plaintiffs were guilty of con- 
tributory negligence. But I do not. | find 


Dug-Out Mentality 


OMETIMES, in expertise, the anthropologists 
Pore over human bones from Paleolithic graves, 
And whistle at the dents these old protagonists 
Bear from the knocks they got outside their sheltering caves. 


“Here is a spine,” one gloats, “on which a mammoth kneeled: 
The pelvis tiger-clawed; dentition mostly gaps. 

This gibboid was his skull—three previous fractures healed; 
Same with his ribs. My gosh, but they were tough, those chaps! 


Millennia hence, when pundits, camped near Thames’s bed, 

Have sorted out the shards, pieced stone with stone, and drawn 
Their picture of the lives our twentieth century led, 

Some erudite, aghast to think what we have borne, 


Pushing his horn-rims high among vestigial hair, 
Will mop his brow, and gape: ‘‘ How did they stand it then? 
Smog, viruses, noise, crime, rush-hours and nuclear scare 
Those Londoners must have had the nerves of super-men.” 
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that the defendant has done all that, inthe 
circumstances, he could. The cheque, 
through the sloth or carelessness of the 
Crown, may have escaped to sea; but it 
is likely still to come to rest upon some 
civilized shore and be delivered to the 
right address. If this does not occur 
within a reasonable time, say two or 
three years, the matter may legitimately 
be raised again and the cheque presumed 
to be destroyed or lost. But meanwhile, 
I find for the defendant. Costs of every 
kind will be paid by the Crown. 


” 


R. A. PippincTon 
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Bee-Time 


I le every scientist, even now, is 
engaged on nuclear fission five 
days of the week and wrestling 

with his conscience on Sundays. The 

only thing is, you have to read the 
smaller print on the inside pages to find 
out what the others are up to. 

“Dr. Max Renner and Dr. Werner 
Loher, of the University of Munich, 
propose to maintain a continuous 
watch for three days at least on a 
colony of 5,000 bees .. .” 

Hold it there a moment. The 
temptation is to skim too quickly over 
this sort of item, without letting the 
imagination get to work. Five thousand 
bees, for three days at least, contin- 
uously, Try watching only two hundred 
and fifty for a trial eight hours, with a 
midday break for coffee, and see what 
even that means in terms of giddiness 
and apiphobia. It is the constant 
buzzing and all that going to and fro 
that drives the average bee-watcher out 
of his wits. However... 

*“ . . 5,000 bees they have brought 
from Paris to the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. They 
want to find out what bees’ memory is 
dependent on. Having trained the 
bees to take sugar-water in Paris at 
a certain time [Between 8.30 and 
10.30 at night, actually; I see no 
reason to be secretive about the 
matter.] they will see if the bees 
remember the time in New York. 
Then they will teach them a new time 
and see if they remember it in Paris.” 
This news item, which I have given 

in its entirety, has the unusual property 

of appearing all the time to be on the 
verge of conveying some sort of meaning 
to the reader’s mind. That it ultimately 
fails is due to the omission of the vital 
factor on which the whole experiment 
turns, namely that the bees travelled by 
air. They left Paris after their evening 
meal, as a fuller account in a different 
newspaper very nearly makes clear, and 
arrived in New York in good time to 
have their next meal at the same time, 
if they happened to remember it. Only 
it would be a different time, of course. 

The point may be more readily appre- 
ciated if we take the journey by stages. 
It would be about eleven p.m., I suppose, 
when Dr. Renner, carrying an oddly- 
shaped bag and buzzing continuously, 
stepped aboard the plane at Le Bourget. 
The bees, recently fed and not, as life 
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goes for bees, uncomfortably crowded, 
were hoisted up on the rack. Unaware 
of the effort of memory shortly to be 
required of them, they had little to 
worry about, and would soon settle 
down to a low contented hum, Dr. 
Renner, relieved for a space from the 
duty of watching his charges, no doubt 
speedily followed their example. And if 
some of the other passengers, disturbed 
by an unfamiliar engine-note, remained 
wakeful a little longer, the circumstance 
does not concern us here. 

From Paris to Shannon, from Shannon 
to Gander, from Gander to New York 
the bees flew on, remembering or not 
remembering the time as the case may 
be. Did they know they were flying? 
Were they aware, in the smooth con- 
ditioned comfort of a modern airliner, 
that they had ever left Paris? I doubt it. 
In the old days, before pressurized 
cabins became the general thing, it 
would have been a different affair. At 
about the height when fountain pens 
began to leak and insecurely-stoppered 
scent bottles saturated their owners’ 
handbags, a bee would certainly become 
aware of some change in his status. 
Many a sting, I dare say—though I am 
no zoologist and write away from my 
books—many a sting was lost in those 
days at anything over fourteen thousand 
feet. But no untoward katabolism came 
to warn Dr. Renner’s bees that they were 
airborne beyond their normal limits. 

Even when, at roundabout noon the 
following day, the bees regained their 
freedom in the American Museum of 
Natural History there was nothing to 
tell ther they had moved an inch. With 
diabolical cunning Drs. Renner and 
Loher had asked their American col- 
leagues to construct a testing room 
which was an exact duplicate of the room 
in Paris where the bees had laboriously 
learnt to take their meal at the fashion- 
ably late hour of 8.30. So there they 
were, buzzing about, for all they knew, 
right back where they started. 

Meanwhile . 

Meanwhile, of course, the hands of 
the clock had been creeping steadily 
backwards. Unknown to the bees, the 
sun outside the museum was insisting 
that it was barely noon for New Yorkers, 
though back home in Paris, by European 
and therefore presumably bee time, it 
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was 5p.m.—knocking-off time for 
workers, and only three and a half 
hours to meal-time for trained bees. 
The question, the be-all and end-all of 
weary weeks of preparation and training, 
of urgent transatlantic ‘phone calls, of 
the long flight across the waste of waters 
was this: when would the bees eat? 
Would they rush to suck up their sugar- 
water at 3.30p.m. New York time, 
which as anybody can see is 8.30 in 
Paris, or would they hold back, trained 
to a hair and fainting with hunger, until 
it was 8.30 in New York? Or would they 
lose all sense of time and shame and cat 
at intervals all through the afternoon? 
Or would they, perhaps, sting each 
other to death in one of those mass 
murders that sometimes disgrace a hive? 

What would they do? The excite- 
ment must have been intense in that 
bee-loud testing room as the hands of 
the clock crept round to half-past three 
and Drs. Renner and Loher crouched 
low over the sugar-water table, their 
eyes intently following every move of 
the five thousand. What would they 
do...? 

What did they do? That is the hell of 
these newspaper stories. One always 
seems to miss the follow-up. 


A aA 


Minister of Food, Please Note 


“At Richmond, 2,000 people waited for 
tickets at the underground station. Buses, 
hemmed in by cars, made slow progress 
On the outskirts of London many men were 
half-empty.”’—-Daily Telegraph 
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Fragments of a Future History 


TIGWOOD'S Stand, 1957. A 
development of far-reaching im- 
portance occurred in 1957, 

Believing that his packages could be 
more efficiently handled by mechanical 
means, a corset manufacturer at Bungay, 
Suffolk, decided to transfer to another 
department a worker whose job it had 
been to stack them. The worker, 
Frederick Stigwood (1911-82), resented 
this harsh decision and refused to move. 
After a long and bitter struggle, sup- 
ported by his fellow-workers, Stigwood 
established his right to draw a full wage 
for standing where he had always stood 
and going through the motions of 
stacking packages. 

Redundaney Abolition Act, 1965. 
Strange as it may seem, Stigwood’s bold 
stand did not at that time receive 
universal public support, although it was 
by no means the first of its kind. Wt was 
not till 1965 that the first Bevan Govern- 
ment dared to give legislative backing to 
the rights he had won, and Stigwood 
Day was celebrated for the first time as 
a national holiday only in 1972, 

The Industrial Counter- Revolution. 
Nevertheless, Stigwood’s place in his- 
tory is as secure as that of the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs. With other pioneers, now 
forgotten, he inaugurated what has been 
aptly named the Industrial Counter- 
Revolution. 

Employment, not Production. The 
essence of the new economic outlook 








was expressed in 1961 by Strunk and 
Géggelheimer in their epoch-making 
work, The Restrictive State: “Industry 
does not exist, as was formerly con- 
sidered, to provide goods and services; 
it exists solely to provide employment.” 

Effects of the Counter-Revolution: The 
Rally-Men. ‘The extent to which the 
Industrial Counter - Revolution has 
changed the face and mind of Britain 
can perhaps be most vividly illustrated 
by the fact that few people are aware of 
the economic origins of some of the 
most familiar customs and ceremonies 
of our own time, For instance, everyone 
must have noticed the parties of so- 
called “rally-men,”” who pass regularly 
on foot through the outskirts of our 
towns and villages, sometimes several 
times a day. In front walk two men, one 
making puffing noises punctuated by an 
occasional shrill whistle, the other 
apparently wielding an imaginary shovel. 
A hundred yards or so behind walks 
another man, with a brilliant red light 
strapped to his back. Between them a 
fourth man moves to and fro, examining 
scraps of paper and from time to time 
making notes on a writing-pad. Several 
authorities have seen in this ritual a 
sexual or religious significance.' In fact 
its origins are entirely economic and, 





' Vide, for example, Mervyn S. Kropper, 
Sex and Society, and Myfanwy unt, 
Survivals of Religious Belief in the Twenty- 
first Century. 
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properly understood, afford a fascinating 
insight into the fundamental structure 
of economic history. 

End of the Railway Age. In 1967, 
with third-class railway fares standing 
at £1 5s. 3d. per mile and other rates 
high in proportion, it was pointed out 
that the railways had carried neither 
passengers nor freight for two years, and 
that further fare increases then con- 
templated could not be expected to 
remedy the position, Capital investment 
in the railways accordingly ceased, 
rolling stock was dispersed and tracks 
were allowed to revert to grass. Under 
the Redundancy Abolition Act, how- 
ever, the railwaymen (of which term 
“rally-men” is clearly a corruption) 
were maintained in gainful employment. 
Their descendants (the office of rally- 
man became hereditary in 1993) are 
paid to this day to maintain a “token” 
service, and it will be found that they 
follow precisely the route of the former 
railway lines.’ 

Other examples spring readily to mind 
The “announcerettes,” who once 
heralded the arrival and departure of 
trains, survive in the voices which still 
ring out amid the ruins of Liverpool 





' From time to time the “rally-men"’ go 
on strike, and their non-appearance is 
regarded as such an evil omen that their 
demands are imvariably satisfied. ‘This 
superstition, of course, dates back to the 
mid-twentieth century, when a_ railway 
strike could occasion real hardship. 
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Street and other stations’; the men who 
stand in circles gravely handing round 
bricks are descendants of the twentieth- 
century bricklayers; and so forth. 

The Spread of Stigwoodism. The 
railways were the first industry to be 
completely “ stigwoodized”*; but com- 
plete or partial stigwoodization spread 
rapidly. By 1975, when a Conservative 
Government under Sir Reginald Maud- 
ling was returned to power, most of the 
work in the iron and steel industry, for 
instance, was of a “token” nature. 

Unregulated Stigwoodism. Accepting 
the fact that stigwoodism had come to 
stay, Sir Reginald defined the Con- 
servative task as the reconciliation of the 
Industrial Counter-Revolution with free 
enterprise. The method chosen was to 
subsidize stigwoodized industries, while 
leaving management, wherever possible, 
in private hands. The effect was 
remarkable. Apart from accelerating 
the rate of stigwoodization in already 
existing industries, the subsidies stimu- 
lated the growth of new firms which 
were entirely stigwoodary in conception. 
The first of these was an undertaking at 
Haltwhistle which employed according 
to contemporary reports, “more than a 
hundred men in subjecting non-existent 
wattle to an imaginary process.” 

Magnates of the Stigwood Boom. A 
host of imitators followed; the most 
notable was perhaps Mr. (later Sir) 
Joseph Bergler (1921-2008). His first 
venture was a factory at Ebbw Vale in 
which a substantial labour force was 
kept fully employed in producing a 
total output of three electric light bulbs 
a year.’ Soon, by daring and uncon- 
ventional methods, he had built up a 
vast stigwoodized empire. Despite the 
subsidies, old-fashioned employers still 
tended to regard stigwoodized labour as 
a nuisance; Bergler took it off their 
hands at a high price. The difference 
between the wages paid and the subsidy 





1 Miss Dunt, op cit., is clearly mistaken 
as to the significance of the incantation, 
** Bishops - stalk - forward - breaks- bone - walk - 
the - cross - hack - me - down - now - writhing - 
mad-forms-divine’’; it is not, as she wrongly 
supposes, expiatory in origin, but a cor- 
ruption of ‘(Train from) Bishop's Stortford, 
Broxbourne, Waltham Cross and Hackney 
Downs now arriving at platform nine.”’ 

2? By the 1970s the word “‘stigwoodism”™ 
had replaced such terms as “‘paid redund- 
ancy,” which were felt to have pejorative or 
even insulting undertones. 


® Owing to the complaints of competitors 
these were invariably destroyed. 


granted brought him vast profits; the 
scale of his enterprises justly earned 
him the titke “Napoleon of the 
Stigwood Era.” 

The Zilliacus Reforms: Controlled 
Stigwoodism. The activities of Bergler 
and the other so-called “Stigwood 
Barons” undoubtedly gave a valuable 
impetus ‘o stigwoodism. But the size 
of their fortunes, together with certain 
scandals concerning claims for subsidy 
against non-existent workers, re-awoke 
the British social conscience. With the 
consequent return of Sir K. Zilliacus to 
office in 1979, all stigwoodized in- 


dustries (by this time about 75 per cent 
of the whole) were nationalized. The 
“Stigwood Barons” were themselves 
stigwoodized; on condition that they 
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went through the motions of providing 
employment, they were paid an appro 
priate or even generous salary. ‘Thus it 
was ensured that Britain's 
towards a_ wholly 
economy would in future be an orderly 


and regular process 


progre ss 


pastoral peasant 
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“Will men agree with this, | wonder? 
He suggests good, plain court shoes-—-and 
comfortable ones, at that. ‘Unless the shoes 
are comfortable,’ said Owen, ‘the walk 
deportment and the whole effect go to 
blazes." And he likes to see good grooming 
Thinks American girls score there—for he 
says they always look as if they've come out 
of a bath.”"—The Star 


Agree with that, anyway 


“Good heavens, Henry, why aren't you dressed ?” 
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Mage 


"So nice to stay in a house that isn’t open to the public.” 


It Couldn’t Be More You 


HE liberal professions in which 

men engage are now the Army, 

the Navy, the Shops and the 
Stage. Ladies and gentlemen, from the 
best universities, pursue their careers 
not merely in the ranks and on the 
boards but behind the best counters, 
no longer disdained as shop assistants 
and shopgirls but honoured as Salesmen 
and Salesladies, B.A. Oxon. and Cantab. 
Store managers do not yet, it is true, 
secure all the best honours graduates, 
but they have hopes of doing so. 
Already in a Piccadilly store the two 
chief Receptionists (shopwalkers no 
longer) are lieutenant-colonels, retired 
from the best regiments, and the name 
of one of them is Anthony Eden. 

Since Manners Makyth Money, a 
mastery of etiquette, in this newly 
polite society, becomes all-important. 
Manuals of it are distributed to all 
would-be ladies and gentlemen. The 
telephone lady (“not just an operator’) 
must, ‘in saying ‘Good morning,’ try to 
make it sound a little more like a 
*greeting’ and a little less like ‘routine’ 

. Everyone should try to cultivate a 








pleasant speaking voice, but in your 
case it is particularly important. If 
you have never heard your own voice 
the Training Officer will be very pleased 
to arrange for you to hear a recording .. . 
Having given thought to the quality of 
your voice you must think of what you 
say...” Remarks like “Sorry, he’s 
at coffee” are discouraged. 

To the lift lady, “wery much in the 
public eye, personal appearance is of 
great importance . . . Callinac lear and 
pleasant voice, ‘Gaing up’ Going 
down,’ ‘Mind the doors, Foal . 
Avoid talking to staff in the lift when 
customers are present. Avoid talking 
on the Ground Floor when customers 
are waiting to go up in the lift. Avoid 
using Christian names when customers 
are present. Avoid...” 

The Salesgentleman learns that “an 
art implies creation, and the art of 
selling is to create extra sales.” Thus 
creatively inspired, he learns to “deduce 
the customer’s taste and personality 
from his appearance ... Something 
like this: ‘Forty, short, conservative 
style, likes a little colour, but a bit 
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cautious. In greeting a customer he 
learns to say “Good morning,” not 
“Can I help you, sir?” since this may 
provoke the answer “No,” highly 
embarrassing to all polite persons. A 
mere raising of the eyebrow, with or 
without an interrogative “Yes,” is 
discouraged; also such phrases as 
“I’m sure I wouldn’t know, sir.” His 
conversation should display a discreet 
touch of learning, enlightening ‘his 
fellow-gentleman on such scientific 
refinements as the distinction between 
nylon-spliced rayons and rayon-spliced 
nylons, ironide, crash fibres, and p.v.c. 

To-day, however, an equally honour- 
able career may be pursued on the 
opposite side of the counter. Ladies 
and gentlemen may earn a living not 
merely by selling but by shopping. 
They may happily shop, their whole 
lives through, without having to pay for, 
or indeed to keep anything they buy. 
Their task, defined in terms of Customer 
Reaction, is to ensure by “test shopping ”’ 
that the Salesmen and Salesladies sell in 
the style that befits their station. It 
derives, like most blessings, from 
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America: from a system named Will- 
mark, devised by two American brothers 
named Will and Mark (surname Bern- 
stein), who resolved to raise “customer 
approach” from its “nadir of im- 
politeness,” and thus to make shopping 
“a more alluring experience for house- 
wives.” 

Hence, throughout London and the 
provinces, ladies of title, the wives of 
doctors and Civil Servants, housewives 
themselves, together with actors and 
actresses capable of assuming the 
accents of Huddersfield, Woking or 
Leeds, shop away all day long for a 
wage of ten shillings a purchase. 
Briefed for their parts, suitably clothed 
for the West End or suburbs, they go off 
with instructions to buy a soft hat for 
business use or a pair of bootees for 
town, an oil-painting for the drawing- 
room or a peach-coloured eiderdown for 
the bed, a bra and suspender belt or a 
gift of perfume for a blonde sister aged 
twenty: goods all to be entered, packed, 
delivered—and returned, perhaps with 
a hint of nostalgia, unopened. 

As they shop they fill in a detailed 
form, giving marks, as in the best 
schools, for Sales Efficiency—out of 
eight for Customer Contact (‘Prompt 
attention? Approx. waiting time. Facial 
expression on approach. Pleasant?’’); 
out of eleven for Sales Inducement 
(“Did Asst. give details of quality, 
stress benefits, justify price, answer 
satisfactorily?"’); out of six for General 
Appearance (“Hair neat? Clothes neat? 
Finger nails clean? Smoking or chew- 
ing?”) Highest marks (twelve) are 
given, or not given, for Trading Up 
(“Offered larger unit? Better quality? 
More than one?”) and Suggestion 
Selling (“Did Asst. offer additional 
goods?’’). Finally, “What did Asst. say 
at end of sale?” (Six for “ Thank-you, 
sir,” minus six for “Ta Ta” or “ Bye- 
bye, dear.”’) 

Reports, as in the best schools, are 
appended to the mark sheets. This 
Salesman (hacking jacket, pale-blue tie 
and matching handkerchief in breast 
pocket, wavy hair) was “pleasant but 
unenthusiastic.” That Saleslady (black 
skirt and jumper with elaborate coloured 
embroidered and sequin collar, diamond 
twist engagement ring) was “ casual and 
offhand in manner, showed me only 
two hats.” This one (rather pointed 
nose, prominent ears, hair style receding, 
suggestion of Australian accent) “ made 





no effort to suggest additional goods 
although I told him I had just returned 
from abroad.” ‘That one (hair style 
tight rolls) was “ most helpful, but I was 
prepared to buy a more expensive hat.” 

On others: “Despite my original 
request for stripes I was shown checks 

. . Seemed more interested in con- 
versation between another customer and 
another Asst. . . . seemed shy . . . was 
helpful but seemed tired . . . did not 
take up my strong hint as to my spring- 
buying mood . . . even when a dress was 
hopelessly ill-fitting, refused to acknow- 
ledge it and suggested that I was not 
holding myself properly and/or that my 
underclothes were at fault.” To score 
eighty marks out of a hundred is to pass 
with honours, to score less than fifty is 
to be ploughed. 

This new and honourable profession 
is extending to the cafés (“Was the 
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table/bar/top/tablecloth clean? Would 
you like this waitress to serve you 
again?”), to the restaurants” (“ Did 
waiter suggest alcoholic beverage?"’), to 
the pubs (“Glasses unchipped? clean? 
Greeting cheerful? not cheerful?”’) 
and indeed into every field of English 
life. Moreover, within the limits of 
shopping itself ladics and gentlemen will 
soon be able to graduate to higher 
vocations, They may undergo a course 
of training as test shoplifters. 


2 ony 
“The Earl and Countess of Coventry 
paid their first visit to a night club since 


their marriage last week. ‘The Eart left his 
wife in the foyer of the club when they 


arrived and went in alone He looked 
around to see that no one was there who 
might recognize them, then signalled to the 
Countess to join him.’’— Evemne Standard 


Luckily, there was 




































































Blarney 


BOUT now, two or three con- 
fident-looking men in New York 
are on the telephone to a travel 

agency, booking passages to Ireland 
where, after a couple of days’ brisk 
negotiation, they are going to buy or 
hire the Blarney Stone for shipment to 
the United States. Money virtually no 
object, 

Just who these men are going to be 
this year we do not yet know. We 
know only that they are coming, because 
they come every year. After exhausting 
weeks and weeks, they go back again 
and they are not looking confident any 
more, Some of them have never looked 
confident again. 

Naturally no one is surprised that 
American promoters of this and that 
feel that having the Blarney Stone on 
their premises would be good for 
business. 

There are millions of people who 
have gargled for years with three 
different kinds of mouth-wash to main- 
tain charm, increased their word power 
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by sixty per cent, turned half green 
from chewing chlorophyll, taken a full 
course in how to influence people, 
removed all unsightly blemishes and 
superfluous hair, and been psyched till 
their personalities are as bright as a 
well-fried egg, and still they can’t per- 
suade anyone to believe a word they 
say, lend them a piece of money, buy a 
vacuum cleaner on easy terms, or even 
marry them. 

And then suppose they can walk into 
Macy’s Department Store, or the 
Metropolitan Museum, or wherever 
else it’s been hired out to, and there’s 
the Stone and they kiss it, and in a 
couple of minutes they’re far more 
irresistible than they were when they 
were spending a fortune on the Massage 
that Spells Confidence. 

Nor is it merely the Underprivileged 
in Personality who are going to go for 
the Stone. Hang about Blarney long 
enough this summer, and pretty soon 
you'll see some character puffing up the 
stone stairway inside the Old Castle, 
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and you recognize him—he’s a politician 
or a film financier, or a man who’s 
invented a Wonder Drug—and you say 
to yourself “Surely that fellow’s not 
going to take the trouble to get up there 
on the battlements and hang upside 
down by his heels and kiss that Stone. 
How much more of a liar does he think 
he can get to be ?” 

But he does hang upside down and 
kiss the Stone, because there is no limit 
to human hope and aspiration. 

So if the Blarney Stone here at 
Blarney, County Cork, Ireland, grosses 
around {200 in a good week, what in 
creation would happen if it got to 
Chicago? With maybe Bishop Fulton 
Sheehan in a TV unveiling, and Bing 
Crosby singing ‘Galway Bay” or some- 
thing? Stands to reason. 

One of the first men to think this out 
a few years ago was so sure of his facts 
and figures he didn’t even come over, he 
just rang up Sir George Colthurst, then 
owner of the Stone, from New York and 
offered a sum which was large to begin 
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with and he was prepared to double it 
if he had to. 

The man in New York had read 
books, and he knew what elderly Anglo- 
Irish baronets are like. Unbusinesslike, 
not hep to a whole lot, and as like as not 
needing cash to shore up the immemorial 
elms or words to that effect. 

When he heard Sir George's silk- 
hatted Edwardian tones coming 
delicately to him across the wire, he felt 
more confident than ever. 

Unfortunately for his project, he had 
failed to ascertain that the person he 
was talking to was an exceedingly spry 
citizen who in youth had taken post- 
graduate courses at Monte Carlo and 
Baden-Baden when those educational 
establishments were at their peak, and, 
furthermore, had a _ characteristic 
Edwardian penchant for the elaborate 
practical joke, 

Also, the man in New York pretty 
soon found he was talking not only to 
Sir George Colthurst but, in addition, 
to what seemed to be about a score of 
telephone switchboard operators strung 
out between Blarney and the Atlantic 
shores of Ireland, shouting out sug- 
gestions and adjurations—‘‘ Don't take 
a dollar less than twice the moncy, Sir 
George!” and “ You should be ashamed 
offering a price like that!” 

At first the man was quite pleased, 
because it was all so delightfully Irish, 
kind of characteristic. And then, as 
rather often happens in this class of 
situation, the black thought shadowed 
his mind that maybe these people were 
just pretending to be as Irish as all that, 
having spiteful fun at about ten dollars 
a minute. 

It's hard to know just what ultimately 
happened, because nobody tells the 
rest of the story quite the same way 
twice, but it is a fact that when someone 
later asked the New York man why he 
had not bought the Blarney Stone after 
all, he could only say “Well, the whole 
thing got so confusing. So darn 
confusing.” 

Several more people came over, 
including the man acting on behalf of 
Macy's Department Store, brimming 
with confidence because he wasn’t 
going to “wound these people’s very, 
very delicate susceptibilities” by trying 
to buy the Stone, he only wanted to hire 
it for the winter, so what could anybody 
lose? 

For weeks he ambled about the south 





of Ireland, “getting 
the atmosphere,” 
“building up good- 
will,” and having the 
air of a man who can 
land the big fish any 
time he wants but will 
have good fun playing 
it awhile. 

Although he had the 
advantage of person- 
ally meeting Sir 
George Colthurst and 
many of the other 
characters, private and 
Governmental, 
engaged in the busi- 
ness of not selling or 
hiring out the Blarney 
Stone, his pre-vision 
of what Irish types are 
like was so sharp that 
apparently he never 
actually saw them at all. 


















































When he finally 
went home he did not 
have the Blarney 
Stone, but he did have 
material for a book 
which, when it appeared, was remark- 
able in that it seemed to show that his 
knowledge of Irish realities had actually 
decreased during his sojourn. Also it 
was decorated with harps and some 
leprechauns, 

About what interests the next man 
was supposed to be representing there 
was some slight mystery. Some said it 
was some advertising people in Boston 
and others said it was to do with 
promotion schemes in Dallas, Texas. 
Whichever it was, he seemed to have a 
lot of money on offer, and just for a 
start he wanted to get at the Exact 
Truth, 

First of all, the Exact Truth about 
what gives the Stone its power and 
reputation, what makes it, in a word, 
tick? 

This was fairly easy, because—as any 
small historical library will tell you 
the Stone’s magical reputation arises 
from the fact that it was there at 
Blarney in pre-Druid and Druid days 
when the whole area was sacred and 
magical; or else it is a piece of the stone 
which was brought to Tara by the niece 
of Isaiah the Prophet; unless it is part 
of the Stone of Scone given to an early 
McCarthy by Robert the Bruce, which, 
naturally, would hardly be the case if in 
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reality it had been lying unnoticed in 
the River Lee until the fifteenth century 
when, as stated in Keating's History of 
Ireland, Cormac McCarthy was miracu- 
lously guided to it and won a lawsuit 
in consequence of kissing it--and that 
is quite interesting when you have 
another book here proving that the 
whole idea originated in a petulant 
remark made by Queen Elizabeth about 
one hundred and fifty years later. 

With that much clear, he went on to 
get the Exact Truth about the Attitude 
of the Irish—not knowing about that, 
he averred, was where the others had 
gone so wrong. He made good progress 
along these lines, and soon had a firm 
grip on the fact that, of two good ways 
of getting into trouble, one is to declare 
that the Irish Attitude is strange, 
peculiar, quite unlike other Attitudes, 
and the other is to deny it. 

Someone told him that on account of 
the Irish Attitude, whatever it is, you 
must never approach your objective too 
directly—-you must be devious and 
intriguing. With this in mind he 
bought lashings of food and drink for 
numberless people who said they were 
intimate friends of the owners of the 
Stone, and that it was all a matter of 
the Right Approach, which they would 
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undertake one of these not too distant 
days——nor too imminent days, either, 
because we don’t like hurry, let's all 
have another drink. 

Then he met some other people who 
told him he was wasting his time 
because although the Stone is privately 
owned, in a sort of sense it isn’t exactly 
privately owned to the extent that the 
owners can do just as they please with 
it, and nothing in the way of hiring it 
out could be done without the approval 
of the Government. 

He bought all these people lashings of 
food and drink, for all of them appeared 
intimate with members of the Govern- 
ment and it was all a matter of the 
Right Approach. 


This went on for weeks, and then the 
man representing Boston or Dallas or 


Roy Davie 






whichever it was read an old copy of a 
book by Mr. L. A. G. Strong called The 
Director, which is one of those where the 
Modern World Impinges on an Older 
Way of Life. 

In this the film director gets fed up 
with unbusinesslike obstruction and 
obscurantism in a west Irish village and 
rushes off to Dublin to talk masterfully 
to the Government. This idea appealed 
very much to the man who wanted the 
Stone, and he hired a car, told the 
people at Blarney very politely but 
rather masterfully, too, that he was 
going to Dublin to get action, and 
buzzed off. 

Privately, he said that of course the 
owners were charming, delightful people, 
but evidently a little unrealistic and 
dilatory. On the other hand the 
Government was the Government of a 
small country, needing dollars, too, and 
all he needed was a quarter of an hour 
with the relevant Minister who would 
then tell the Blarney people to get a 
move on. 

Driving north-east across Kildare he 
passed an official-looking car driving 
south-west and thought nothing of it; 
but he should have, because when he 
got to Dublin he learned that the 
relevant Minister had just left for 
Blarney to have lunch with the owners 
of the Stone. 

The man raved round Dublin, 
cursing the unbusinesslike methods of 
the Irish, and did they want dollars or 
didn’t they, and talking about Playboys 
and such. What these people were 
doing, he said, was to let a lot of 
romantic, sentimental notions interfere 
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with a first-rate business proposition. 
And when he finally did get to see an 
official he told him so. 

The official said he was sorry to hear 
that, and sorry, too, about being so 
dilatory, but they had had to get a 
financial expert to go into the whole 
matter, and now they had his report 
which showed irrefutably that the 
amount of dollars that could possibly 
be raised by hiring out the Stone would 
not by any means compensate for the 
loss of tourist traffic if the Stone were 
allowed out of the country. 

“ But good Lord!” moaned the other, 
“is that all you’re thinking of? What 
about the millions of men and women of 
Irish stock in the United States, and 
they cut off from the dear Motherland, 
and for them the Stone,” he sobbed and 
beat upon the table, “would be a joy 
and a gladness, a concrete symbol of 
Ould Oireland, Erin, land of Saints and 
Singers, dear Isle of Inishfree?” He 
was understood to add the word 
“Ochone.” 

“Too bad,” said the official. “Still, 
if they feel all that strongly about it I 
suggest you drop round to the Tourist 
Board. Fix you up with all the necessary 
travel literature for those people—how 
to get here, time-table of the new 
Diesel trains, motor-coach tours, hotel 
rates, entrance fee and hours of 
admission to Blarney Stone. . .” 

“Does this mean,” said the man, 
“that the Stone will never be hired out 
under any circumstances?” 

“That,” said the official 
Unless, of course, something pretty 
unusual happens.” 


“is so. 


The French are Wiser than they Seem 


UCKY Mr. Wagner, landing at Le Bourget, 

4 Stepping from the aircraft and seeing at a glance, 
Waiting at the airport, almost on the runway, 

Sweet Miss Switzerland and fair Miss France, 
Artlessly apparent in unabashed bikinis, 

Cheerfully regardless of the lesser niceties, 
Smilingly assuming he’d be glad to have them know him, 

New York being all that New York is. 


But nobody brings out beauty for the British; 


Nobody lays on blondes for us. 


We haven't got the heat, or hearts, or dollars; 
We are haughty and inhibited in high white collars 
And wary of women and afraid of fuss. 





Protocol apart, just think what a gesture, 
Here in this centre of the world of art: 
Two sweet creatures, the pick of the amenities, 
Perfect and acceptable in each pink part, 
Waiting on the runway to welcome in the visitor, 
Dressed to advantage in defiance of the breeze. 
How could an activity be less un-American 
Than going to be greeted by a pair like these? 


But they don't think legs are suitable for London: 


Nobody undresses for our own Lord Mayor. 
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He has bearded dignitaries, bands and banners, 
Which is all most suitable and splendid manners; 
But he must regret it, and it don’t seem fair. 


P. M. Hupparp 
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“I expect it will be quite some time before they'll really trust us again .. .” 
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NOTHING TO HEAR 


HE smoke of a train, defying the 
strike—or so we read—somewhat 


surprisingly interrupted play for 


a quarter of an hour during the Test 
Match at Trent Bridge. (Though how 
anyone was able to tell when play was 
interrupted and when it was not inter- 
rupted at that particular performance it 
would be hard to say.) Even the sug- 
gestion of a train—‘“a shadow of a 
shade"’—-was sufficient to upset the 

rogramme of Parliament. Members 
bad assembled on Monday, armed with 
their three-line whips, their drawn 
salaries in their hands, prepared to do 
battle about the Emergency Regulations. 
Sir Winston Cwurcnit was there, 
seated on the first seat below the gang- 
way; behind him Captain Soames 
perched in the same relative position as 
that which he used to occupy in the old 
days of P.P.S., rather like a Secretary 
of State attending on James III at the 
Court of St. Germains. After a time Sir 
Winston Cuurcum. sent Captain 
Soames out to fetch his hearing aid, 
under the impression presumably that 





there would be something to hear. He 
was disappointed. Sir WALTER Moncx- 
TON announced that critical negotiations 
were going on and that while they were 
going on it would be a mistake to 
debate the strike. Mr. Arrier agreed, 
and apart from one engagingly absurd 
suggestion from Mr. CoLtick that it 
would be a mistake to pass the Emer- 
gency Regulations while the emergency 
still existed, the regulations went 
through, as near as makes no difference, 
on the nod. 


The Threat of Power 

Robbed of its advertised programme, 
the House surrendered itself to a 
resumption of the ragged debate on the 
Queen’s Speech in which Members 
made such observations on various 
unconnected subjects as might occur to 
them. The day was mainly notable for 
Mr. Naparro’s vigorous appeal to the 
Government to push on with the 
development of new sources of power 
and for Mr. Grorrrey Lioyp’s reply, 
deep answering to deep and Birmingham 
to Kidderminster, that the Government 
was there—doing all and more than all 
that mortal man could do—both in 
Cumberland and_ elsewhere. The 
Government's policy of atomic develop- 
ment, Mr. Lioyp told us in a curious 
metaphor, was “ going full steam ahead” 

like, one presumes, the radio. 

And only pedants can complain 
Of riding in a railway train. 

But how Monday's policy of the 
increased central development of power 
was to be reconciled with the previous 
Thursday's policy of the wider dis- 
tribution of effective property was a 
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question that was neither asked by the 
Opposition nor answered by the Govern- 
ment. It was left to Mr. Manon, the 
new Socialist Member for Bootle, to 
introduce into the debate on Tuesday 
the thought that the real problerns of 
industry were not problems of wages or 
hours or standard of living, but the fact 
that “men were fed up with being 
economic ciphers and units of pro- 
duction.” He gave to his metaphysics 
the unattractive title of “ personal- 
ization,”’ but at least it was welcome 
relief to find a Member who had a 
metaphysics and who asked as the first 
question what was the nature of Man. 


Cars by Train 

The debate on transport has still to 
come. All that the House has been told 
80 far about the solution of our transport 
problems is the statement of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland that in 
order to relieve pressure on the roads 
arrangements have been made by which 
cars and their passengers can be carried 
on trains from London to Perth. In 
the next railway strike, we hope, lorries 
will be provided which can carry the 
trains which are carrying the cars. In 
this way a notable step forward towards 
the complete rationalization of our 
transport problems will have been taken. 


China to Peru 
Meanwhile, just as the industrial 
situation for reasons that are to nobody's 
discredit made very difficult a valuable 


























Mr. Macmillan 
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debate on domestic affairs, so the 
foreign situation, with Mr. MacMILLaN 
about to hustle off in an aeroplane to 
San Francisco, for reasons that are to 
nobody's discredit made very difficult 
a valuable debate on foreign affairs. 
Wit is, Pope has told us, what oft was 
said but ne'er so well expressed.” Most 
that Mr. Macmmian had to say 
certainly fulfilled the first part of the 
definition. He took the opportunity 
“with extensive view 
[To] survey mankind from China to 
Peru” 
and was careful not to raise such high 
hopes that Ministers would be com- 
pelled for fear of disappointment to 
bring some agreement back from their 
talks whether the agreement was advan- 
tageous or not. 


A Mazy Motion 

The Opposition really do deserve 
some commiseration for having to 
deliver their first attack on the economic 
policies of the Government during the 
few days between the settlement of the 
strike on the one hand and Lord Justice 
Morris’ report and the debate on it, on 
the other. If they had had a half cock 
the attack of Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
GaiTsKeLL would have gone off at it, 
but it would be an exaggerated com- 
pliment to say that it went off at all. It 
was more like a drug-dream by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge than a Parliamentary 
occasion. Mr. ALrrep Rosens, who at 
least speaks like Stentor and who had 
made most of the running in question 
time with the Minister of Labour, did 
not speak—indeed, was not in his place 
until quite late on, and it was Mr. 
GarrskeLL and Mr. Morrison, 
meandering with a quite exceptionally 
mazy motion, who plunged through 
caverns measureless to Man, eventually 
to reach an entirely sunless sea. His 
colleagues carried through the debate, 
such as it was, and Alf, the Sacred River, 
also ran. What fire there had been had 
already been burnt out at question time 
when Mr. Stroxes led a ve which was 
determined to harry the President of the 
Board of Trade for the laxity of his 
attack on monopoli icularly on 
the monopoly of oil. Mr. Stokes’s point 
had the advantage of being definite and 
coherent and the further advan that 
Mr. Sroxes made it. For Mr. Stokes 
does at least exist. Mr, GAIrsKeLL’s was 
a reasonably competent analysis of the 
dangers of the situation, but its weak- 
ness was that there was not either in his 
or in any of the other speeches any 
serious suggestion that the Opposition 
would tackle those dangers if ever they 
had the power. Mr. Morrison indulged 


in the curious patter which sees fit to 
= that Conservative e is to 

tter down the wages of the workers, 
but the reality of the danger is exactly 
the opposite. The reality of the danger 
is that more money has been distributed 
to every class of the community with 
lavish hands and, since neither party is 
willing to say without qualification that 
more money should not be distributed, 
there is bound to remain an overhanging 
danger that more money will be spent, 


that we will get too much money chasing 
too few , steeply rising prices and 
inflation. Secondary arguments about 


bank-rates, dividend restrictions, re- 
strictions on hire purchase, necessa 
and unnecessary controls do not touc 
the central point. The Socialists accuse 
the Conservatives of not knowing what 
to do to keep down the cost of living 
and they are right, and the Conservatives 
accuse the Socialists of not knowing how 
to keep down the cost of living, and 
they are right. 


Managerial Revolutions and So 
What 

Mr. Burier had little difficulty in 
winning the debate and no difficulty 
winning the division, but the trouble 
with such an Opposition as this is bound 
to be that victory over it leaves the 
victor with the feeling of “So what?” 
It is beyond all question true that 
however one dresses up the figures, by 
and large the overwhelming majority of 
the population are to-day enjoying a 
higher standard of living , Be they ever 
enjoyed and that unemployment has 
never been so low, and, since the 
Socialists are not prepared to say that 
that is a bad thing, there is little that 
they can say. Against those obstinate 
facts, Mr. sad accusations of 
battering down the workers are a little 
ridiculous, and, when Mr. CrooxsHank 
came in to bat, the Opposition was 
reduced to bowling him wides and 
barracking him for not hitting them. 
There appears to be more realism in the 
admirable Mrs. Brappock with her 
workers haunted by the fear that some 
one will come to fetch away the tele- 
vision set as the worst calamity with 
which life can threaten them. The 
Socialists can indeed prophesy that this 
prosperity cannot last, and they may be 
right. But they have so often prophesied 
that good things will not last that they 
are not in much repute as prophets of 
evil. But, of course, though Matilda did 
so often raise a false alarm of fire, there 
was a fire at last, and the trouble with 
Mr. Gattske.t is that people would pay 
more attention to what he said if it was 
not Mr, GarrsKeL. saying it. But the 
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weary drip-drip-drip of the managerial 
revolution is too much for anyone's 
spirits and the occasional sop to the 
Cerberus of the Left of a crack or two 
at Stock Exchange gamblers, while it 
does little to satisfy the appetite of 
Cerberus, is just enough to put other 
people off their feed. 
Crristorner Hows 

















Fever-Pitch 
N the 
Waterloo - 
Bank express 


the other day 
I sat next to 
an old  fogy 
dressed to the 
nines in rusty 
Edwardian 
splendour. He 
was studying 
the back page 
of the Finan- 
cial Times and 
blowing gently 
between his 
teeth into the mouthpiece of an empty 

ipe, and the sound that emerged was a 

rely audible, misshapen but unmis- 
takable rendering of “Happy Days Are 
Here Again.” Corny, perhaps, but 
nevertheless true. I was reminded of 
Herbert Morrison’s “Oh, What a 
Beautiful Morning” on the day after 
the General Election of 1945, and as 
I looked round at my black-coated 
fellow travellers it was not difficult to 
imagine them joining in with the 
Edwardian, rocking the train with a 
full-throated roar of agreement. 

The Stock Exchange has clearly 
decided that happy days are here to stay. 
If there are strikes to be taken into 
account there are also rumours of heavy 
American buying on the British markets ; 
if there is uneasiness about the gold 
reserves there is also a comforting 
report from the Royal Commission on 
Taxation; if there is news of resurgent 
competition in the export field there is 
the immensely satisfying prospect of at 
least four years of Conservative rule. 
Everybody, it seems, is buying or pre- 
pared to buy even at the toppy-looking 
prices now being quoted, Why? Ask 
the investors themselves and they 
whisper their reasons as softly as any 
public address system. ‘The dividend 
yield looks very low at 2} per cent, but 
the earnings yield isso ing like 33 per 
cent, The price is high, admittedly, but 
then there's bound to be a handsome 
improvement in dividends this year and 
there's the possibility (so ‘Timothy 
Whatsizname was telling me) of another 
free gift issue. ‘The immediate prospects 
don’t look too bright, but this happens 
to be exactly the kind of investment that 
Americans are interested in . And 
80 On, 

This new charge of bulls has pushed 
the Financial Times index up to new 
peaks (more than thirty points above the 
pre-Election, pre-Budget level of March) 
and brought the average yield ot blue- 
chip securities down to that of long-term 











gilt-edged. And nothing that the 
financial and economic prophets can say 
seems to make any difference to the 
investor's acquisitive urge. Seventy-one 
leading economists from the universities 
and the business world have recently 
been canvassed by the study section of 
the Royal Statistical Society for their 
opinions on Britain’s economic progress 
in 1955. They are unanimous, as near 
as dammit, in the view that productivity 
and exports will improve at a lower rate 
than in 1954. So what? Get on to the 
band-waggon and buy! 

The Stock Exchange boom continues 
because more and more people and 
institutions, at home and overseas, are 
looking for a hedge against inflation. 
And strikes, instead of damping the 
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enthusiasm of the speculator, merely 
remind him that higher wages, higher 
prices, and higher wages again are 
apparently inescapable features of our 
current economic climate. It is no use 
appealing to the investor for caution and 
restraint. He knows that to hang on to 
static capital is to back a certain loser. 
Creeping inflation has taken most of the 
“spec” out of speculation and until it 


is halted the markets will remain 
feverish. 
# + # # x 
Three to follow, for one reason or 
another: John Summers, Inveresk 


Paper and Standard Motors. And for 

gamblers who like the ground-floor— 

any of the O.F.S. gold-uranium shares. 
MAMMON 


It’s that Plague Again (Old Song) 


HE year 1955 will be 

memorable, The Election 
will be forgotten, the Big Four 
Meeting will not receive a 
mention. But against this year 
historians will put one word, 
myxomatosis. 

I don’t apologize for men- 
tioning this disease again. 
The fact is the extermination 
of rabbits during the last six 
months has caused more 
change in the appearance of 
the countryside and in the 
economy of agriculture than 
was effected by the invention 
of the tractor. 

Like many others I cannot 
recognize my own farm. 
There is so much more grass. 
It is as if it had rained 
superphosphate and sulphate 
of ammonia during the night. 
A mere winter and one spring 
without rabbits has had the effect of 
adding more profitable land to the 
farm than we were able to reclaim 
during the whole of the war, when we 
were ploughing out gorse bushes and 
bracken and sowing linseed, where bare 
rocks showed through the rump of the 
hillside, and bumped the Pee out of 
your hand. 

The change is most noticeable on the 
fields adjoining the cliffs. We never 
used to get a good shear of hay out 
there. We called it a stamping ground, 
fields where the cattle could exercise, to 
save them from treading and spoiling the 
meadows. I thought this land was poor; 
and so did all the old labourers in the 
village who've known it for longer than 
even they can remember. But this year 
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we shall be cutting a ton of 
hay to the acre within five 
yards of the Atlantic. And 
what is more astounding is 
the face of the cliffs them- 
selves. They are like unsheared 
sheep. A mower would be 
up to his knees in the coarse 
grass which is growing right 
down to the beach. Heaven 
knows where the seed has 
come from. Previously the 
cliffs were as bare as a cocoa- 
nut mat, a clean run for 
rabbits with nothing growing 
but sage and wild thyme. 
Another thing myxomatosis 
has proved is that the fox is 
an epicure. Naturally we've 
all taken extraordinary pre- 
cautions to preserve our 
poultry after we'd lost a 
few back in the autumn. 
So, wondering how the 
were managing to feed, I 


foxes 
decided the other day to examine an 
earth. 

There were six cubs tumbling over 
and over on the hill, playing like puppies 


beside the bored vixen. They all 
looked well fed as they dashed off into 
the blackthorn beside the mill leat. 
But though there wasn’t a sign of 
feathers around the earth the ground 
was littered with small bones. First, 
precautions against foxes being what 
they are, I mistook them for the remains 
of young spring chickens, then I recog- 
nized them as the bones of frogs. The 
fox had found the best alternative. 

As any gourmet or gipsy knows, the 
flavour is quite indistinguishable. 

RonaLD DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Delicate Mr. Gray 


Thomas Gray. R. W. Ketton-Cremer. 
Cambridge Umwersity Press, 25/- 


R. R. W. KETTON-CREMER 
M has already written the best 

available biography of Horace 
Walpole. He now follows up that book 
with a life of Thomas Gray (1716-1771). 
Together, these two volumes cover 
a considerable territory in portraying 
the social and intellectual life of the 
eighteenth-century in England. They 
establish Mr. Ketton-Cremer as one of 
the foremost—if not the foremost— 
of our writers of historical biography. It 
is certainly hard to think of another 
author of this sort who can combine in 
quite the same degree scholarship, 
sensibility and balanced narrative with 
a humour and ease of expression that 
never gives an inch in the direction of 
writing “ popular history.” 

In the notices of this book that have 
already appeared, all paying tribute to 
its merits, there has also been a decided 
tendency to belittle Gray as a poet. 
This seems to me a mistake. Obviously 
Gray’s output was small, and there are 
aspects of life which he does not 
attempt to cover. This does not effect 
the perfection of what he left behind 
him. Besides, he more sides 
than is perhaps realized by those who 
think of him merely as poet of the Elegy 
and a depressed, neurotic Cambridge 
don. For example, among a thousand 
people who know the Elegy there might 
easily be not one who had read those 
wonderful lines called Impromptu, sug- 
gested by a View, in 1766, of the Seat and 
Ruins of a Deceased Nobleman, at 
Kingsgate, Kent. Mr. Ketton-Cremer 
rightly quotes them in full; 


Old, and abandon'd by each venal 


friend, 

Here Holland form’d the pious 
resolution 

‘To smuggle a few years, and strive to 
mend 


A broken character and constitution . . 


The poem describes the gothick ruins 
with which Lord Holland had sur- 
rounded himself, and ends with a verse 
(the peer himself speaking) that savagely 








~~ 





—.C 


summarizes the vindictive feelings of a 
frustrated quisling: 

* —— by the sword, and purified by 

re, 
Then had we seen proud London's 
hated walls ; 
Owls” would have hooted in St. 
Peter's choir, 
And foxes stunk and litter’d in St. 
Paul's.” 

It is perhaps only fair to add that 
Macaulay thought well of Holland, but 
the poem is remarkable not so much on 
account of Holland as an individual as 
for its picture of one of those power- 
worshipping politicians, who love their 





country’s enemies wherever they are to 
be found. 

The fact is that some people may find 
Gray too quiet because their palates are 
by now vitiated by strong literary 
mixtures, far more subtly dissipating 
than the conscious artificiality of the 
eighteenth century. They cannot 
appreciate any ionger the bouquet of 
Gray's admittedly sometimes full and 
sweet wine. So far from being obscure, 
Gray is, in his own manner, very direct, 
and contemporary fashion is turning 
only slowly towards directness. It is 
interesting to note, at the same time, 
that some of Gray's verses are as filled 
as The Waste with echoes of 
other poems (cf. Chaucer's “For 
im our ashes old is fire y-reek” with 
Gray's “Ev'n in our ashes live their 
wonted fires’’). 
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A brilliant letter-writer from his 
Eton days, Gray was by no means 
without humour. He never married, 
although at one moment there seem to 
have been plans among his friends to 
unite him to a young woman of amusing 
conversation and considerable fortune 
Gray was evidently strongly attached to 
her, but he could never quite bring 
himself to the requisite point. In the 
end she married a Savoyard nobleman 

When an old man his life was some- 
what discomposed by the arrival in 
Cambridge of a “charming and slightly 
absurd young gentleman,''as Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer calls him, named Bonstetten. 
Bonstetten was a Swiss who had per 
suaded his father to allow him to travel 
to Holland and England to complete his 
education. After putting poor Gray in 
a flutter, Bonstetten lived to a con 
siderable age, became a distinguished 
literary figure, and met Byron and 
Benjamin Constant. 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer deals in a spirit 
of stern justice with the story of Wolfe's 
allegedly expressed preference for 
writing the Elegy to capturing Quebec 
Sir Walter Scott seems to have been 
chiefly responsible for propagating this 
anecdote in its most claborate and 
improbable form. We are, however, 
allowed to retain with safety the belief 
that Wolfe was unquestionably an 
admirer of Gray's work, 

The Elegy was probably written at 
Stoke Poges. “When I last visited 
Stoke Court,” writes the author in a 
note, “the trees of ‘Gray's Walk’ had 
just been felled, and the house was 
being used for the storage of television 
ects. The little rooms supposedly 
oceupied by Gray were crammed to 
their ceilings with the boxes containing 
these appliances, and similar boxes were 
being conveyed on an elevator belt to 
the floors above.” 

ANTHONY Power. 


Renaissance Kealist 
Mr. Secretary Ceci) and Queen 
Elizabeth. Conye ra Read ( ape “)- 
Dr. Conyers Read's long awaited Life 
of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, i a 
formidable work of American scholarship. 
It reveals a Renaissance realist whore 























anxious foresight and cool judgment 
made him the principal architect of the 
Elizabethan state. Cecil's meticulous 
handwriting reveals the Cambridge 
scholar; his memoranda, the hardheaded 
politique. He could make an analysis as 
tough as a modern Cabinet Paper. 

His reputation was made under 
Edward VI in the Protestant interest; he 
survived the Marian reaction by wary 
manceuvres, always keeping discreet 
contact with the Lady Elizabeth. After 
her accession he proved indispensable : 
he coped with appalling difficulties of 
home and foreign policy, of a debased 
coinage, of religious fanaticism; in 
particular with the temperament of the 
Queen, who had early discerned his 
quality, so that they built up a unique 
and decisive partnership, If Cecil gave 
little away and remains enigmatic, here 
are the many glimpses of the heart of 
policy, He saw strange and secret things, 
but perhaps nothing odder than the 
experience of his father, who, as Groom 
of the Wardrobe, had on five separate 
occasions “ helped to prepare Henry VIII 
for his nuptials.” J. E. B. 


Young Térless. Robert Musil. Secker and 

Warburg, 12/6 

This first book of the Austrian 
novelist, Robert Musil (1880-—1942), 
author of that impressive work The Man 
Without Qualities (which is also gradually 
appearing here in translation), was 
originally published in 1906. The scene 
is set in a chic military school in Moravia 
~—-the one the author himself attended, 





where a few years earlier the poet Rilke 
had been very unhappy. Young Torless 
(well translated by Eithne Wilkins and 
Ernst Kaiser) is a remarkable book. |! 
strongly recommend it to those not too 
squeamish about adolescent behaviour. 
Here is something of Stalky and Co 
(1899), played out by young gentlemen 
in shakos and swords, whose interest in 
metaphysics only heightens their pleasure 
in misbehaving. Unlike most of its 
English equivalents, its hero is, if any- 
thing, one of the bullies rather than the 
bullied, while the bullying is more that of 
a “free-expression” school than of the 
old public school sort. 

This novel, with its classical economy 
of expression and psychologiéal grasp, is 
an astonishing work to have appeared 
fifty years ago. Naturalism and a 
technique of allowing the characters, 
although boys, to express cogently their 
own philosophic point of view are 
brilliantly blended. Mr. Alan Pryce- 
Jones contributes a perceptive intro- 
duction. ALP. 


The Irish and Catholic Power. Pau! 
Blanshard. Verschoyle-Deutsch, 18/- 
The third of Mr. Blanshard’s polemics 

against the political activities of Roman 

Catholicism is as refreshing as most 

polemics in a mealy-mouthed age. It is 

a reply to a Jesuit challenge to examine 

Eire, the model Catholic State; he dis- 

cusses the censorship, the links between 

Catholicism and Irish Nationalism, the 

Church's attitude to divorce and birth- 

control and its activities in Northern 














“Never mind, chum—how about a nice cuppa tea while you wait?’ 
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Ireland, and ends by tracing the spread- 
ing influence of Irish Catholicism over- 
seas and especially in the United States. 

Some of his incidental detail is 
wonderful. The list of banned books is 
always welcome entertainment and he has 
found official justifications by casuists for 
the falsification of income-tax returns 
and the retention of bribes by public 
officials. The plum of the book comes 
from a Guide for Catholic Teachers, a 
re-writing of Henley’s Invictus so that 
“it becomes interpenetrated with a vein 
of Catholicism” ; 

It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with pumshment the scroll, 
For Thou, the Guardian of my Fate, 
Art with me, Captain of my Soul. 

There has been nothing funnier from 
Moscow. R. G. G. P. 


The Mermaid Man. The Autobiography 
of Hans Christian Andersen. Maurice 
Michael. Arthur Barker, 16/- 

This new abridged translation of Hans 
Andersen's two-part autobiography pur- 
ports to keep the essentials of what he 
wished the world to know of him, and 
to discard what is of no interest now. 
The wild life story that emerges is full 
of darkness and glitter, as fantastic as the 
fairy stories. The child, so rightly the 
son of a cobbler, was born on a bed made 
from the wooden staging that had 
supported a dead count as he lay in 
state; it even retained some black cloth 
fringing. (Would psychologists find 
significance there, or trace the man’s 
obsession with the macabre to the child’s 
play in the garden of a lunatic asylum?) 
Many readers may find the little strutting 
conceits of the author irritating: others 
will hear him saying, in the words of his 
own Darning Needle-—“ But that’s my 
pride, and my pride is honourable” and 
will rejoice with him at the “feast of 
blessings" in Odense when he cries— 
“It was as if one sunbeam after the other 
had kept penetrating into my heart, until 
I did not have room for them all.” 

The translator must have done well to 
show, without stressing, how quick and 
manifest was the essence of fairy-tale 
(though lacking the capture of a princess) 
in the life of a prince of story-tellers: 
even the real people he met on his 
journeys are streaked with unreality. 

B. E. B. 


Selected Poems. Robert Frost. Penguin 

Books, 3/6 

This collection of Robert Frost's 
poems, written over a period of more 
than forty years, has the kind of unity 
that is not altogether a virtue. Pick good 
poems early or late in the book, “The 
Death of the Hired Man,” “The Road 
Not Taken,” “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening,” “There Are Roughly 
Zones.” Their qualities and their 
language are almost identical. The nar- 
rative strength, the colloquialisms, the 
deliberate, effective awkwardness and 
flatness, they are all and always there. 
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Mr. Day Lewis's introduction com- 
pares Frost with Hardy, but Frost's 
slightly smug Will Rogers style homespun 
philosophy will not bear the strain of 
comparison with Hardy’s deep and com- 
plicated pessimism. Look at “Build 
Soil,” Frost's personal meditation on 
world events, delivered before the 
political party conventions of 1932, to 
see how brashly and vulgarly he can write 
on social themes. Frost is a good poet, 
yes, but not the great one some of his 
admirers have proclaimed him. His 
fellows, who set a useful standard of 
comparison for his talents, are Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Edgar Lee 
Masters, rather than Thomas Hardy. 


j. 8. 


AT THE PLAY 
hae. Moby Dick (Duke or York's) 
"4 Ruth Draper (St. Martin's) 


HEN the great white whale is 
spouting on the surface Moby Dick 

is one of the best novels of the sea 

ever written; when the monster is sound- 
ig in the mysterious deeps of the Pacific 
it becomes a mine of symbolism which 
has been frantically explored by the 
professors. Captain Ahab’s tragic pride 
and his mad vengeance on the enemy who 
has robbed him of his leg are as blind and 
elemental as the whale itself, and if you 
have a taste for cosmic references they 
can easily be found. But it makes an 
impossible amalgam for the stage, and 


one can only say that Orson We es has 
failed gallantly. 

He is adaptor, producer, and, in a 
rather shiny plastic nose, Captain Ahab. 
Of the three réles the production is the 


most successful. By very simple means 
it gives a powerful impression of a ship's 
company driven on grimly through 
terrible ordeal by the personality of a 
single fanatic, and at many points it 
recalls Barrault’s extraordinary handling 
of Claudel’s Columbus play in Paris last 
year. ‘That was a kind of visionary 
musical in which all the resources of the 
theatre beat at the senses to tell a swiftly 
moving story: Moby Dick is a symbolic 
melodrama that moves slowly, and it is 
never easy to decide on which foot it 
stands. 

Mr. Weves has wisely avoided realism 
by setting it in a rehearsal in a shabby 
provincial theatre in the ‘nineties, The 
company comes on in its ordinary clothes 
and then after the usual arguments takes 
the play straight through. A furled 
curtain, a tangle of ropes from the flies 
and a few packing cases are enough to 
suggest the “Pequod”; Clever lighting 
(except that vital faces are sometimes in 
the dark at critical moments), music and 
a canned typhoon do the rest, and do it 
so well that we get a sense of terror and 
even of queasiness within. We are out on 
the Pacific with a mad captain in a raging 
storm, and at much greater cost the 
Lyceum could not have convinced us of 
this more graphically. 


Ahab 


Where the play breaks down is in its 
language and its inability to exploit this 
fantastic situation. Herman Mevitse’'s 
rolling lines, soaked in Shakespeare, come 
squarely off the page, but they sound 
pedantic in the theatre, where they are 
relieved by scarcely a shred of humour. 
So far as there is a plot, it lies in the 
death-match between Ahab and _ the 
whale, and before the final catastrophe 
Ahab has melted into a sentimental old 
man, and a dull one. 

Orson Werres plays him with a 
rumbling voice and a granite face, with 
little variety, an impressive figure that 
fails to take us into the curious country of 
his mind. Of the crew—very like a crew 
—Patrick McGoonwan is good as the 
honest young mate, gradually won over 
by Ahab’s fanaticism. 

The play will be limited to a very short 
season, and mainly for the production 
those really interested in the theatre 
should see it. 


RutH Drarer must represent one of 
our largest invisible imports, for she 
brings with her a whole string of char- 
acters whom no Immigration Officer has 
yet queried. On the stage they still beat 
the physical eye, but in her magic circle 
they become living people—the bilious 
children at the awful party, the Irish 
peasant’s daughter and even her pig, the 
fat, rich women in the bogus gymnasium 
taking off the ounces they will put on 
again at lunch. The rich curves of these 
bouncing ladies, the fatuous expressions 
on their faces as they imagine themselves 
linked mystically with Greece stand out 
horribly, thanks to Miss Draper, in the 
eye of the mind. 

She has brought a repertoire of three 
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programmes, and the one | saw includes 
“An Actress,"’ which demonstrates all 
the facets of her talent I like 
I think her strongest in satire and less 
strong im sentiment (as, for instance, im 
Mr. Clifford's mistress, whom I find 
rather cloying). ‘The actress is a French 
star, taken with superb assurance, a true 
daughter of the theatre glittering and 
magnificent. She wheedles 
from her American agent, 
soothingly to her leading man, pulverizes 
her impresario in a gale of temperament, 
cozens a young playwright for a bigger 
part, and claiming to be exhausted whips 
back revitalized by flattery to entertain a 
crew of V.1.P.s. It is a wonderful per 
formance, observed to a pinpoint, and 
only Miss Drarrer could manage it so 
beautifully 


best 4 


a motor-car 
telephones 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Emlyn Williams as Dylan Thomas 
Crowing Up (Globe 8/6/55) The Bad 
Seed (Aldwych— 20/4/55), good acting 
The Reluctant Debutante (Cambridge 
8/6/55), William Douglas Home on the 
Season. Enic Krown 


her AT THE OPERA 
=< > Tannhduser (Savien's Weis) 


NALLANT and littl Kept the 
flag of English opera flying since 
when was it? 1873? And not a 

ha’porth of subsidy, don't forget 
year or two ago. Splendid effort 

We go to Carl Rosa nights as crammed 

with loyal clichés as the mover of a vot 
of thanks at a Cannon Street 
meeting. We do not 


until a 


board 


expect much 














wsthetically. We are ready to make all 
allowances within some beyond 
reason. But Tannhduser, awaited hope- 
fully after its unaccountably long absence 
from the London stage, was altogether 
too much. ‘The one good thing about it 
was the Elisabeth of Una Hare, who 
carried herself well, had a set of service- 
able smiles, and coped ringingly with all 
her numbers except the technically 
intimidating Prayer. 

While Miss HALe was interceding for 
Tannhauser in the Hall of Song, some- 
thing went dreadfully wrong down in the 
orchestra pit. Ribbed by his fellow 
harpist-minstrels for wanting to get back 
to the steaming delights of Venusberg, 
Frank Saez, the Tannhiuser, had been 
looking pretty sick to begin with; but 
when he heard what was happening to the 
woodwind his expression, like ours, 
changed to one of horrified incredulity. 
Not only were the instrumentalists out 
of their depth (in an old “pop” score 
which is now as unfamiliar as a cantata 
by Anton Webern), the conductor 
himself was at cross purposes with 
Wagner. I don’t see how anybody with 
the affection that comes of mature know- 
ledge could have speeded the pilgrims’ 
music and much of Tannhiuser’s great 
Nerration as ArrHur HAMMOND did. 

I looked in vain through the night's 
credit-list for a producer's name. ‘The 
truth is that, apart from the Venusberg 
goings-on (1861 version), which were 
more cogent than one had expected on this 
table-napkin stage, the opera was not 
produced at all. There were touches of 
stage management here and there, 
perhaps. For instance, the sextet of 
Wartburg huntsmen changed positions 
half-way through ‘Tannhiiuser’s mono- 
logue much as bowlers do at the end of 








That certainly broke the 
monotony. But really important things 
were thrown away. When the pilgrims 
come back from Rome, Wolfram should 
dart here and there, scrutinizing them 
one by one in growing anguish, looking 
for an absolved, regenerate ‘Tannhauser 
who isn't there. This Wolfram, however, 
was allowed to stand stockstill, as if he had 
found his way on to the stage by mistake 
and was in two minds whether to take his 
harp to another party. 


an over, 


Cuaries Reip 


AT THE BALLET 


The Lady andthe Fool 
The Three Cornered Hat 
Job (Covent Garven) 


OUNG Mr. CRANKO’s most am- 

bitious ballet, The Lady and the Fool 

having received the accolade of the 
Royal Opera House it is reasonable to 
assume that the changes which have been 
made during its metaphorical ascent from 
Islington to Covent Garden have good 
artistic warrant. It is certain that the 
ensembles which contribute so engagingly 
to the romantic tale of La Capricciosa, 
the beauty who loses her heart on 
beholding two down-and-out clowns 
asleep on a street bench, gain enormously 
by having a large stage for their deploy- 
ment. Incidentally, the dancing is now 
less of a romp and has come appreciably 
nearer the standards of discipline 
imposed by such masters of choreography 
as Ashton and Balanchine. But the 
improvement brings uneasily to the 
surface a suspicion that Mr. Cranko is 
more pasticheur than originator. 

In its new version the ballet has lost 
Signora Scintillarda, the sparkling hostess 
at the party for which the Verdi music 
arranged by CHartes Mackerras (who 
also conducts) provides the right note of 
gaiety. Worse still is the consequential 
loss of her Lovers and their anxious 
Wives who salted the sweetness with a 
welcome touch of astringent comedy. 
Most grievous is the loss in its entirety 
of the Epilogue. We see the Lady depart 
from the party with her chosen Clown 
and his pathetic little friend, both of 
whom she had bidden to it; but we no 
longer see the trio return to the street, 
the gorgeous La Capricciosa happily 
sharing the hard seat with her devoted 
tatterdemalions. 

By way of compensation are some new 
characters in Captain Adoncino, a blond 
gallant in mustard-coloured uniform 
whom Drsmonp Doyi_e makes most 
effective; and two Husband Hunters 
danced by Pautine CLaypen and Gerp 
LARSEN with their never-failing sense of 
character. Beryt. Grey is now La 
Capricciosa and it is pure joy to watch 
the beauty of her every movement— 
music and motion fused into a single 
wsthetic experience. But though she 
enters the party with stunning beauty and 
presence she is never quite of it as 
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Patricia Miller was at Sadler's Wells: 
there is missing the hint of sincere 
emotion which gave piquancy to the 
fairy-tale artifice of the whole. 

The Clowns are now Pui CHar- 
PIELD and Ray Powe., and very good 
they are, though I miss the pierrot-like 
pathos which Johaar Mosaval imparted 
to dumpy Bootface at Islington. 

But for spiritless playing of the captivat- 
ing DE FALLAs music, Massine’s The Three 
Cornered Hat would have came com- 
pletely to life last week after a long sleep 
of death. As it was Pirnmin Trecu, a 
young Basque dancer, and Gerp Larsen 
put such character and animation into the 
Miller and his Wife as has not been seen 
since Massine himself interpreted the 
essential Spanish peasant. 

ANTON Do .in’s farewell appearance in 
Dame Ninette de Valois’s masterpiece, Job, 
was a vivid reminder to older ballet-goers 
of the daemonic dynamism with which 
he filled the character when he created it 
in 1931. He is still unsurpassed. 

C. B. Mortiock 


hed IN THE PRESS 
a Flag March in Fleet Street 
HE News Chronicle finds hate 


propaganda in the Daily Sketch 
while the Observer is reminded of 
Fascism. These are outlandish words for 
an English activity. The Daily Sketch, 
which stands at the bottom of a narrow 
pass to Fleet Street, has tried to put down 
civil disobedience by showing the flag. 

Before that flag march the Sketch 
suggested MartiaL Law In Britain? 
The paper pleaded with the N.U.R. to 
allow patriotic amateurs to keep them 
company on the footplates and warned 
us all that “the dole is nearly on our 
doorsteps.” When the paper was 
ignored we saw the wave of naked 
bayonets and heard the surf of drums. 

The Sketch knew its duty by the 
nation. It was not put off by “the out- 
raged squeaks of Left-Wing Fleet Street” 
or, apparently, by Lord Rothermere. 
The Daily Mail criticized Sir Brian 
Robertson and the Sketch saluted him. 
The Mail would accept talks before the 
strike ended, the Sketch would not. The 
Mail was gentle with Mr. Baty, the 
Sketch saw ; ed in the spots on his braces. 
When the strike ended the Mail declared 
a draw, the Sketch said that the strikers 
had lost. Normally Mail and Sketch are 
under one command. Perhaps the Sketch 
was on detachment. 

Readers would recall what happens to 
foreign tyrants who try to make this 
nation bend the knee. The Sketch had 
decided that an A.S.L.E.F. spokesman 
used “the language of a foreign tyrant.” 

Exposing a Cypriot pamphleteer in 
Maida Vale, the Sketch developed that 
theme. Revolution looks respectable in 
Greek script, in handset letters. Few 
honest British people can read his call for 
revolt. Yet Cypriots grab his paper and 
read—as though it were the British view . 
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The British view is the view of the 
Daily Sketch, expressed in English, 
untainted by Fascism, essentially clean- 
limbed. Could a Fascist columnist 
declare with Candidus that cricket holds 
the secret of our national greatness? 
Could a Fascist leader writer see that 
French and English behaviour at a game 
of rugger is the meaning of sport and 
sportsmanship. It is more. It is the 
meaning of civilization? 

Fascists ban Boy Scouts. Consider 
the Daily Sketch leader on the Wolf Cub 


who found a wallet and handed it to the 


police. That leader dwelt on the 
Cambridge “ Scientific Humanist” belief 
that we would all be thieves if we could 
get away with it. The leader ended with 
the drama of a drumhead sermon. 

We are living in a world that is a stricken 
battleground of rival faiths. The victory 
will be won by the better men with better 
ideas. 

On the high level of philosophy it's the 
Kremlin versus C. . Where can we 
find the better idea? Maybe neither in the 
Kremlin nor Cambridge. Maybe in the 
Wolf Cubs. 

The Wolf Cubs remind us of Kipling, 
lest we forget. MARSHALL PuGH 


AT THE PICTURES 
Daddy Long Legs—Battle Cry 


ws 
é 


HE famous old romantic fable by 
Jean Wenster has been renovated 
out of all knowledge in the film 


Daddy Long Legs (Director: Jean 
Necuiesco). Well, net quite out of all 
knowledge: the basic, universally appeal- 
ing situation of the orphan girl who comes 
to love her unknown benefactor is 
retained; but there are plenty of circum- 
stances that will be new to people who 
remember the book, and plenty of those 
in the book must have disappeared—- 
along with the hyphens in the title. 
For one thing, to allow for the presence 
of Lesiaz Caron, the orphan girl is now 
French, and from a French orphanage. 
For another, to allow for the presence of 
Frep Asratre, the unknown benefactor 
and guardian (who as far as I remember 
was in the original rather a stately 
character, one of those kind-eyed paternal 
greyers-at-the-temples who user to com- 
fort millions of popular-fietion readers) 
becomes a highly unconventional in- 
dustrialist whose relaxations are spee- 
tacularly active dancing and Gene- 
Krupa-like antics with a set of drums. 
These remarks may suggest that | have 
some objection to the changes, but not at 
all: I mention them only because for 
once, having read the book in extreme 
youth, I am in a position to. The plot 
of a musical is almost never in essence 
anything but a scaffolding on which to 
hang a number of more or less elaborately - 
staged song-and-dance items, however 
much they may pretend that we are 
taking the characters’ motives seriously 
and hoping they will or will not do this 


Jervis Pendleton, 1 and 111 —Frep Asravw 


or that, and the scaffolding here is 
perfectly effective. 

It is the usual kind of “excuse” 
musical—I recall only one song-and- 
dance scene with no apparent or implied 
excuse—but the excuses are mostly 
dreams or similar flights of fancy, and we 
are at least spared the familiar device of a 
climactic stage show led up to by a series 
of sumptuously-mounted rehearsals. And 
many of the individual items are very 
well worth seeing and hearing: dreams 
offer unlimited riches to the art director 
and designer for CinemaScope and 
colour, and Frep Astaire himself has 
never been better. Miss CArRon partners 
him beautifully in everything from 
straightforward ballroom stuff to a non- 
sense in which he whirls her about on a 
waiter’s trolley, but I enjoyed as much 
as anything an early number which has 
him acrobatically beating drums (among 
other things) to the accompaniment of a 
dance record, all by himself. 


In a way, Battle Cry (Director: Raovt 
Wats) is the U.S. equivalent of our own 
The Way Ahead (almost exactly eleven 
years ago), and the difference between the 
two films is a tempting excuse for pages of 
disquisition about national character; but 
that would involve as much over- 
simplification as the idea of national 
character itself. It would be easy to take 
this as a collection of man-and-girl 
episodes, linked only by the fact that the 
man in each happens to be training as a 
U.S. Marine in the same group, under 
the same officers; and plenty of box- 
office reward is no doubt expected from 
people who do take it as just that. 
Nevertheless it is a long film, and the 
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linking passages themselves are no less 
important: it may equally well be 
regarded as what The Way Ahead was 

a picture of a group of men as they change 
from civilians to soldiers and go imtoo 
action. 

The barrack-room, barrack -square and 
training-camp ecenes and the battle 
(Saipan, June 1944) are very well done 
such occasions have hardly had the 
benefit of CinemaScope before—though 
the men are placed too easily as “ types,” 
and there are sentimentalities as well as 
many of the near-clichés of the war film 
But as sheer spectacle, and as a skilful 
re-creation of atmosphere (the details of 
Service training and reaction to it now 
touch an immense field of common 
experience), the film is quite absorbing 
entertainment, Perhaps it is unreasonable 
to be made uneasy by the feeling that the 
commercial value of every part of it was 
carefully calculated beforehand 

* . * . * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to 
Marty (15/6/55) and the 
French | Have a New Master (8/6/55) 
both very pleasing The Dam Busters 
(1/6/58) continues, and the very 
CinemaScope thriller Violent Saturday 
(8/6/55), and, of course, Disney's 7h 
Vanishing Prairie (20/4/55) 

Not one of the new releases was 
reviewed here, and only one—-New York 
Confidential, quite a gripping 
gangster piece-—was press-shown. But 
one of last week's releases has only just 
been press-shown— King of the Coral Sea, 
a lively Australian pearl-diving adven- 
ture, with Cures Rarrerry. More about 
this next week RicHarp MALLert 
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ON THE AIR 


SY 
my \ 
a Sportschatter 


HIS is the season when 

televiewers harbour anti- 

social hopes about the 
weather. If the sun shines 
they sit somewhat guiltily 
before their little screens; they 
study the form at Wimbledon, 
Lord's or the White City, and 
feel that they too should be 
out of doors flexing their 
muscles and acquiring tan. If 
it rains they sit before their 
little screens, listen to fili- 
bustering commentators and 
feel that the B.B.C., the 
meteorologists and the 
groundsmen are all in league 
against them. The ideal 
weather for summer viewing is 
intermittent drizzle accom- 
panied by sharp north-easterly 
wind, weather bad enough to 
make one grateful for shelter yet not 
quite bad enough to stop play. 

I never cease to marvel at the technique 
of the B.B.C.’s sporting commentators. 
They manage to inject some kind of 
excitement into the dullest interludes. 
The football commentator forces his 
voice to a mad strangled crescendo as 
play nears the penalty area and yells 
“Goal! No, it isn’t!” as soon as a centre- 
forward leaps to head from a corner-kick. 
The racing commentator sees a “ pro- 
cession” as a nerve-shattering struggle 
and becomes incoherent to order during 
the last two furlongs. But the boys who 
really earn their fees are the ingenious 
gasbags who convert rain, sodden turf 
and waterproof covers into verbal thrills. 
At Manchester (yes, Manchester) the 
other week rain stopped play during the 
third round of the Davis Cup Match 
between Great Britain and India, and a 
certain commentator waded in with a 
pulsating account of the new plastic 
covers. Then the rain cased and he 
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became delirious in the attempt to suggest 
mounting excitement as the ground-staff 
slipped smoothly into action. “The 
whole job is being tackled with incredible, 
almost military, precision. The gleaming 
covers are being rolled up like long green 
sausages and the pools of water are 
disappearingasifbymagic! And now the 
covers are being carried away . . . one, 
two, three, rour, rive! And not a drop of 
water has been allowed to spoil this fine 
court, Well, there’s just a little, yes, | 
can see a small pool, a very small pool, 
but it’s so close to the net that it ‘ll cause 
no trouble...” 

It was a wonderful performance, 
dramatic, inspiring, intoxicating. When 
it was all over, and play was resumed, I 
felt like a wet rag. 

At Trent Bridge the South African 
batting was so dreadful that even the 
gifted team of B.B.C. commentators, 
Swanton, Alston, Arlott, Johnston, 
Fortune and Crawford White, seemed to 
be playing for a draw. John Arlott did his 
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best to find excuses for the 
masterly inactivity of Messrs. 
McGlew, Cheetham and God- 
dard, and described the play as 
tense, a dour but technically 
exciting battle between bat and 
ball. Others looked anxiously 
at the skies, waxing eloquent 
only at the approach of a murky 
cloud and the glorious pos- 
sibility of an interruption. 

I am a cricket fan, to whom 
all cricketing gossip is pure 
nectar, but I am beginning to 
sympathize with those 
cricketers who maintain that 
commentators are a legitimate 
argument against free speech. 
It follows, I think, when only 
twelve balls are bowled in five 
minutes that the men at the 
microphone must be tempted 
make overmuch of the 

slightest deviation from 

normalcy, to find sermons in 
stones and stonewallers. So if a fielder 
manages to get within two yards of a 
rocketing ball he is said to have dropped a 
catch. “ Yes, a definite chance, a difficult 
chance, of course, because the ball was 
hit very hard and wert well wide of short- 
leg’s outstretched hand, but a chance 
nevertheless—wouldn’t you say that it 
was a definite chance, Crawford?” And if 
a batsman plays an excellent ball in 
obvious haste he is said to have been 
“beaten.”” “A beauty! That was T'yson’s 
faster ball and it nearly got through. 
Yes, that’s the second time this morning 
that Goddard’s defence has... well... 
Wouldn't you agree, Arthur, that God- 
dard is a little suspect on the leg stump?” 

Sooner or later the players will revolt 
against this kind of treatment. I hear 
angry mutterings in dressing-rooms 
equipped with radio and TV, and I warn 
the commentators that a cricket strike 
seems imminent. Strike? Well, no, a 
defensive prod. 

Bernarp HoLL_Lowoop 





bowling 
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MORRIS OXFORD 
Price 26256 (plus £2'9 68.7.) 


Quality First. 


Every car in the Morris range has an 
O.H.V. engine for outstanding per- 
formance coupled with economy in 
fuel consumption. All offer the 
amenities of lounge-easy travel with 
exceptional roominess. All have those 
refinements of finish that make them 
a constant pride to own. All have From 0378 (phe £136.10 10. °.7.) 
safety glass all round. And when the 
day comes for a ‘trade-in’ your 
original investment in ‘Quality First’ 
motoring will be rewarded by a sub- 
stantial exchange value. 


MORRIS COWLLY 
Price B40 6 ipius (207.7 6P.7) 


SERVICE IN EUROPE: Morris owners planning a Continental 
Tour are invited to see their Morris dealer for details of a free 
service to save foreign eurrency 


REMEMBER ;— Quality and dependability are guaranteed by the BM ( 
Used-Car Warranty and you are certain of a good deal when you sell 
MINOR TRAVELLER 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. From @422.10.0 
(plus €177,34.°.T.) 


London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W 1 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford & 4) Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTO. EDINBURGH 























- Unbeatable value at 


Complete with case. 
£7 9° a Operated on AC/DC 
es 110-130v. and 200- 





(Tex Paid) 250. 


There's a lot more to the ‘Philishave’s’ Rotary Action than you 
may realise. For instance, while the blades are rotating the 
skin is very gently stretched by the shaving head’s raised rim. 
Result ? The hairs stand upright so they are shaved down at 
skin level | What's more, because the action is rotary — not 
just backwards and forwards — every single bristle is removed, 
whatever its angle of growth, That really is close shaving ! 
‘Philishave’ Rotary Action means quick shaving too. And it’s 
easy on your skin! Prove it today—ask your dealer for a 
demonstration. 


poiups PHILISHAWE 





*% in a tubeless tyre the strength and reliability of the tread and 


THE DRY SHAVER WITH THE BIGGEST WORLD SALE sidewall are more important than ever. It is good to remember 

that in a tubeless tyre made by INDIA (in addition to its obvious 

Philips Electrical Led., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W,C.2 advantages) you do know the quality is there—to give you that 
(pss88r) 


extra security on the road. 
INDIA make both Regular and Tubeless tyres—each the same high quality 




















Shell Nature Studies}... 0. | 6 \5 U NE days and nights 


Painted by Maurice Wilson in collaboration with Rowland Hilder 


THROUGH THE LONG JUNE DAY and the short June night, busy life stirs in the park. Somewhere in southern 
England, in sight of the windows of the great house, jackdaws (1) feed big young, and a tierce! (male) hobby 
2) —a fast-flying, rare, summer-visiting bird of prey — bears a tree-pipit home to its falcon (female 
brooding new-hatched eyasses (young). Spotted fallow deer (3) graze peacefully. Many butterflies shine in 
the sun, among them the common blue (4), and the last of the spring flight of orange-tip (5), painted lady (¢ 
— an immigrant, this — and large white (7). Moorhens (8) attend their active, strangely-patterned brood 
The duck mallard (9) and her new ducklings dabble in the dusk. Glow-worms (10) glint in the grass with a 
green-white light. Three-month-old badger cubs (11) emerge at about 9.30 p.m. (Summer Time), and 

play with a parent at the entrance of their sett. With a shivering style of flight, Daubenton’s bat (12 
the water-bat — circles to pick insects from the lake’s still surface; and the little, slow, whiskered bat (13 
hunts the waterside under the trees. The noctule (14), largest of our bats, swoops swiftly to snatch 
cockchafer, the big June beetle of the woods. This chafer crop attracts a hungry cock nightjar (15), ju 
relieved by his hen after his dusk session on their two eggs. The first-year swifts (16) do not breed, but 
dusk circle up to a height of some thousands of feet, and may roost on the wing 


Shell’s monthly guide to wild flowers, which gave so many people pleasure last year, is being published in book form by Pho« 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL? The key to the Country 


. 
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Taken on ‘Kodachrome’ film 


Make this a cobourtul mor 


SNAP ON ‘KODACHROME' 


wonderful colour film captures every 
brilliant tint, every lovely shade. 

Try it just once and you'll want 
* Kodachrome’ film for all your picture 
occasions, for holidays by the sea, weekends 
in the country and afternoons in the 
garden. See your Kodak dealer today. 


UMMER days are glowing with colour. All 
around you there are subjects that simply 


call out to be snapped in colour. Why not 
start enjoying this exciting kind of photo- 
graphy now? It’s so easy if you have a 
35 mm. or ‘Bantam’ camera ; simply load 
with ‘Kodachrome’ film, and shoot. This 


Camera for colour 
and black and white too 


The new Kodak ‘ Retinette’ camera is a 
precision built 35 mm. camera, ideal for 
black and white as well as colour pictures 
F3.5 lens with accurate colour correction 


and 10 speed shutter. Synchronised for 


flash. £20.14,9d. inc. tax 


Taken on‘ Kodachrome’ film . 


* Kodachrome’ film is made for 35 
and‘ Bantam’ cameras to give brilliant 

| T “— F Oo R ¢ oO L oO U R transparencies, and for 16 mm. an 
8 mm. movies. The price of the 


KODAK LTD., KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONOON, W.C.2 Kodok i ‘Kodachr e Registered Je Marks in ludes proce ing OY Kodak 
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Bask in the sun, play in the sun-—with 
Li-Lo. On the beach, in the garden, out 
in the country—wherever the sun is 
shining, take a Li-Lo and relax. You 
don't even have to wait for the grass to 
dry, so you really can enjoy every second 
of sunshine. 


Strong, simple and light to carry, an 
inflatable Li-Lo Convertible (Air-Bed 
Chair) or Air-Bed will stow in the car or 
strap on the bike or the back 

And when the children want a game 
you'll be glad to join in Li-Le 
inflatable beach and garden to 


wit! 


—YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION 


ed baw g 


~~ ‘ea OO 
LTD., 12 HAY HILL, BERKELEY 


~ 
mata 


COMPANY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 








ve 


For two weeks certainly. Perhaps even a life- 
time if they’re fortunate and forbearing. 
And if they're still travelling they'll still 
be using Revelation luggage. It has such 
advantages, 

The classic Revelation suitcase expands 
to take a fabulous amount. In the Rev-Robe 
(models for men and women) suits or dresses 
travel on hangers. . . and arrive fresh and 
creaseless. There’s the expanding Weck- 
ender, and the new flexible-frame Zip Bag 
which keeps its shape. . . indeed there’s a 
Revelation for every journey. 

Revelation luggage is light, strong, sup- 
remely well-made. Ideal for air travel. 

* * a 
The models shown are in ‘ Wine Stripe’ 
fabric, blue-grey with wine-colour stripes 
and trimming. 


REVELATION 
suitcase (24°) £12.12.0. 


REV-ROBE wardrobe 
suitcase £1 39.19.6. 


“How long can a honeymoon 


REVELATION 
week-ender (20°) £7.5.0. 


REVELATION ZIP 
Travel-Bag (27°) £4.13.6. 


There are also Revelation matcases from 59.6, Rev-Robes 
from 92/6, Zip Travel-Bags from 32/6. 


FROM STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS 


i REVELATION LUGGAGE makes packing easy! 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I1 (Agents for Revelation Supplie Lid 
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the cooker that sets you free ! 


This is the amazing new Creda electric cooker 

—the SUPER COMET: the cooker with 
the oven that switches itself on... does the cooking... 
switches itself off! 










_ 


~ 


Just think what that means. Set the automatic time 
controls and you can go out in the morning... be 
free all day . . . come back in the evening to a 
dinner that's just finished cooking ! 

But the Super Comet does everything better. 
Boils faster . . . fast heating oven with wonderfully 
even heat—whether it's a snack or a banquet, the 
Super Comet cooks it economically 

Economical with kitchen space, too—only 154” wider 
than an ordinary cooker ! * 

All Creda electric cookers have to be exhaustively tested 
and approved by the Creda Department of Home 
Economics before they are put into production 


you need-a 


super comet 


*Let us send you the full-colour folder 
ond a paper floor pattern of the Super Comet 














Made by the House of Simplex 





Simplex Electric Co. Creda Works Blythe Bridge Staffs 
London Showrooms: 217-9 Tottenham Court Road W | A &) company 
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How do you like your gin? 

Out of a SEAGERS bottle. 
I meant, what do you like it with? 
I'm not fussy —pink, French, anything. 
You think only the gin counts ? 
If it’s SEAGERS, 
That sounds like prejudice to me. 
It is. Blind, 










Toilet size 1|-, bath size 2]-, per tablet 






. 
/ ; / 


t 4 / fi rth { ri TRIAL 
BROWN WINDSOR SOAP 
This famous soap, created by John Roberts in 1820, is still 
made to the original formula, retaining the unique perfume 


and generous lathering which characterised it 135 years ago. 
Many families have never used any other soap... . 


By appointment toilet soap manufacturers pe to His Late Majesty King George VI 


ROBERTS WINDSOR SOAP COMPANY LIMITED, WINDSOR, ENGLAND 








(P6 Seager, Beans & Co. Limited, The Distillery, Lindon, 964 
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Both tea and humour have their 


connoisseurs, and the British brands 


dispensed respectively by some don’t— 


IF you never have a bath, and don't 
mind doing your washing-up in cold 
water, then the thought of an 
. AGAMATIC wiil probably leave you 
Mr. Horniman and Mr. Punch cold. But if you dream of plenty of 
hot water all the time, for washing 
and baths and everything else—and 
long for a boiler that's cheap to run 
and easy to clean and look after— 
then you'd better find out at once all 
about the 


have found an appreciative public for 
rm . AGAMATIC 


JUST FILL IN THE COUPON AND SEND IT TO -~ 
| AGA HEAT LTD., 102/18 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1 j 
Please send me all details of the Agamatic, without obligation j 


more than a century. <9 €') 


C® ADDRESS 


Proprietors: Allied lronfounders Lid., makers of cookers, boilers and fires. 
= a = Lhe word ‘Agama ic’ is a Registered Trade Mark of Awa Heat Lid... 











Each is distinctive in flavour, rare in 


quality, true to standard and a source 


* I 1 Cycling be 0 fine healthy exercise and I believe 
it is, then one cannot start too young. The tricycle for the babe, the 
Juvenile model for the boy or girl. Join them on their little trips 
and you, too, will recapture the sensation of youthful anticipation 
confiemed.”” FJ. URRY, MLB.E. Well-haown authority on 


SHARE THEIR HAPPINESS ON AP Mire Bleyoler wie 
thelr Limousine fni- 


shes, super apecifi- 
cations and brilliant 
colour harmentes, 
ESTABLISHED 1826 deservedly enjey an 

unrivalled reputation 
for Quality and Crafte- 


Rich aa Sragrant me TE TEER TELE 


Send for full colow Coralogur to-dey to: 
PHILLIPS CYCLES LTO,., SHETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, 46 


W.H.&F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD. SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 enn 
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Ideal for Toilet, Bath 
and Nursery ¥ 


S There's nothing like 
“ 
WRIGHT HILLSTONIA 


Coal Tar Soap FOR BULBS 





SENOR 









Let us send you the 
name of your 
nearest stockist 





HMILE-OUSTON CO LID 
PHOENIX WORKS - $4 BRADFORD ST - BIRMINGHAM & 
| MIDLAND 7287/8/9 








2 


For 00 years awarded 
the Certificate of Merit 
of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health 
and Hygiene 
Continuous research 
ensures an always 
improving qualily 








Gs 











Refreshes the whole family 


AVAILABLE IN 
TOILET & BATH SIZE TABLETS 





juice. 36 : 


ask for... | Per Bete | 





TAX PAID 


Equals nearly 4 ; % To the investor 


Subject to Tox ot B/6in the £ 








‘ Congratulations . .. Birthdays... | and "il ~o t! 
Pg wed be Get Well Messages . .. Bon Voyage . . . what- you get the Bes 














ever the occasion, flowers can express your 
(eee sentiments more eloquently than any other gift. For REMOVALS & STORAGE 
OUILOING SOCIETY And it is so easy to have fresh, untravelled CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 

flowers delivered when and where you wish at 
Head Office : home or abroad through members of Interflora. HO UL TS LTD. 


36, BRUTON _<«.- wl. This unique service costs so little, for orders delivered wlar Removals Every where 
a within Great Britain and the sterling area the Interflora L onpon OFFICE: The Depositories 
br ‘ charge is 1/-, elsewhere 2)-. Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 


107, DALE END, BIRMINGHAM, 4. Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 


-GRAP' a 
53, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, |. wee 
In Great Britain alone 
over 2,000 leading florists ——__—__-— Re 


oe ——_ 
V. A display the ‘Mercury’ sign a 
ent -MXIia THE WORLD-WIDE FLOWER RELAY SERVICE fi ] 


for Better Air SimpkinS | 
Conditions 14 I love 
ra ¢ APRY 



























PIONEERS OF 


Quality 


GLUCOSE 
\ SWEETS 





/ The Glucose Confectioners 
iw COMMERCE 





the ligueur of 
) the Apricot 












Simplest 


form of controlled nr 
real MARIE BRIZARD 








From Chemists Everywhere 


~ ‘i 





VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 wecroma st,sus.| Who thes year celebrate their 


ABBey 6441 (7 tines) AND AT GLasoow, 
MAKCHESTER BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 200th ANNIVERSARY 
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Better cooking 
better looking! 


With a “larger than 
usual oven,” fast 
efficient burners 
and a capacious 
grilling space this 
delightful bow- 
fronted cooker 
gives really good 
service for a mod- 
est price. From 
your local gas 
showrooms on 
attractive hire 
purchase terms. 


FLAVEL 68 


most popular priced 
cooker 














The IMP 


This compact and efficient 
cooker is just the right size 
for a family up to four. 
Features include a drop oven 
door and two fast boiling 
burners. Finished in high 
quality cream vitreous 
enamel. Like the ‘68 this 
cooker is available on 
attractive hire purchase 
terms—see it at your local 
showrooms. 


Both cookers are available for Calor Gas 


FLAVELS y 


of LEAMINGTON 














Makers of fine cooking and heating appliances since 1777 





Y 





solid comfort 


Here's the ‘Aerolite’ folding chair: so light (half the weight 


of a wooden deck chair) that you can carry it about with one 
finger; so good-looking that many people use it indoors; s6 
comfortable that you'll have to be bribed out of it. The 
lightness is due to a special aluminium alloy. The hand 
someness is a matter of high finish, good detail and a special 
rayon canvas (green or red with white edging). The com 
fort comes from a really rigid and anatomy-conscious frame 
The price is a comfort too 75/9. Delivery free in our van 


area; otherwise 1 chair 4/-—, 2 or more free 


SUMMER SITTING 


We illustrate only one chair; but visit our garden furniture 
department and we can show you droves—from cushioned 
and canopied lounge chairs to chairs that fold so small and 
flat that they'd fit in a shoplifter’s bag (typically, the low 

metal-framed ‘Restawhile’—27/11, post 2/6). Table to 


match—green top, cream tube metal legs—24/6, post 2/6 


Send for our Outdoor List 





DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE * VICTORIA 1244 
Qur telephones are on duty 24 hours a day: ready to note your nee 
any time for anything trom a bouled che ken to a folding «as 


Long-distance calls are cheaper between 6 @ 10 yo pom. 


a 








Army s Navy 
Stores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


DP DR IB DD DP DP OB EP SP ER ER OR 


VICTORIA STREET SWI + 5 MINUTES WALK FROM VICTORIA STATION 


Sd nel a eS a 
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ROSS Ss Belfast Ginger Ale 


One quality, the best. Two kinds, ‘Pale Dry’ and ‘Royal’ 














MOTEL PHOENICIA 


MALTA 


Tora sunny Mediterranean holiday 


(in sterting area) 


FIRST CLASS CUISINE ANI) ACCOMMO How to avoid 


DATION AT SURPRISINGLY ECONOMICAL 
RATES 






Bathing, Motor Yacht Piewies, Water Ski-ing and 
Sehnorkeling, Dancing, Bridge, Private Cinema 


Membership ‘of 908 jel and sport pr rte peed: a major operation 


(REGISTERED FRADE MAAK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Rates and brochure on request 
Agent or phone GE Rrani 6477 















Race and similar 

vermin can be destroyed 

by this extremely accurate and power- 

ful Air Rifle, ideal for jorge Practice 
Write far descr Ptive folder 

weeeve Seory LTO.. ('4 WHAwee OY . Gem inGHam « 


MEN who 


are corpulent... 
a _ nye You can’t avoid it this time, . 
ond listless and cannot enjoy of course; those discoloured walls, 
an active life to the full. those peeling ceilings will just have to be attended to. But you can 
Worse still, those sagging avoid having the whole thing done again in a couple of years from now. 
. abdominal muscles can lead PAMMASTIC, Blundell's Plastic Emulsion Coating, gives such a tenacious 
to all kinds of serious illnesses. matt surface that it can safely be washed and scrubbed again and again. 
Add to that the ease with which it is applied and the time and money saved 
A COLBY BELT by dispensing with priming and undercoat, and you have the reason 
corrects and supports the | why more and more specialists are prescribing Pammastic 
weakened muscles, gives the 
slim appearance and renewed 
acne! =PAMMASTIC 


business and social career. 


Mlustroted Leaflet free from The perfect paint for walls and ceilings 
COLBY BELTS For full details please write to: 


(Dept. 125C) BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO. LTD, Makers of paints since 181]! 
314, Euston Road, London, N.W.! 9 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4 


a. Raymond Glendenning says 
Cussons see, “I USE DENHILL BINOCULARS 


These excellent glasses a} me to give vou a really clear picture 


of what is happening. recommend any- 

one to follow my example and 

use Denhill Binoculars." ib 
YOURS FOR 10/- Deposit 


Powerful French made 
8x32 “ Bloomed’ Lens 
Pp Binoculars. 
Wide field of view, stereo- 
scopic effect, damp 
dast-praot Sere 
focusing, jointed bars 
English Leat 














SANDEMAN & SONS LTO., EOInSURGH 






























IMPERIAL §@) LEATHER 


Shaving Stick 


This firm, free lathering 






shaving stick is a joy to 
shave with, and a luxury OTHER DENHILL MODELS case with Lanyard & 
M Dep slings. Send 10 - Dep 
that lasts. ry on ae ry for 14 days trial, Ba 










or é 
ce after trial 976 
{x30 £11196 oF 1" as i] one mithly pa 
ythents of BB-. Deposit 
IN CARTON 1/3 = ue _- thd retd. if not satisfactory Price 213. ‘17. 6. 
IN c k 2/ 4 y 4 or 7 Write for illustrated Catalogue of Dent 
Tt PLAST! . CAS - 10x'5 or é & other models by Zeiss, Rows, etc. Also Free copy of 
a 2£19.19.0 4 =. our 32 page booklet “How to chodse a binocula 
£26.10.0 with foreword by Raymand Ctendenning 


FROM ALL GOOD SHOPS 











2.2, WES 8 WU. Om ce Baca pa 





CUSSONS OF 1 BROOK ST, CROSVENOR SQUARE, Wi 
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ently does It! 
Only when he’s completely absorbed can you get a study like this— 
an enchanting addition to your collection of Faces and Places. Watch 
for such moments . . . then take them and hold them for the future. 

Make sure of a well-packed album of exciting snaps by using 
Ilford films. They fit all popular cameras and you'll get a good 
picture every time. 


ILFORD FILMS 
FOR FACES AND PLACES 
y "se 








Near Foster Green, Kent 


ILFORD FILMS FIT ALL POPULAR CAMERAS 





Two's 
Company... 





cJhe Quality Cigarette 


” 126) 











Gree 8S a bing in 
AERTE® 








SHOWN HERE: 
Sports shirt 
in the MC range 
of small checks, 
A hot favourite 
because it's s0 cool; 
priced from 19/9 


Birds don’t care about 
heat or cold; they're 


insulated by air trapped in You're 
their feathers. In cellular Aertex you air-conditioned 
can be air-insulated in just the same way in AERTEX 


—free as a bird from weather bother. all year round 





Free iustrated 1955 Catalogue Send this coupon to Ad ertising M inager, 


Aertex, 1 Long Lane, London, S.E.1 Telephone Hop 2855 
Gacwres'y ssanen 


o 


Gemdina Arex “PPE 
bears this label 


pms USUAL SHOPPING CENTRE 











XSI 





cast for an 
important part... 


Consider the tough life of Ore Tipper Frames 


Few vehicles have to undergo more continuous shocks and 
vibrations than ore carrying tipper trucks. Constant shunting 
and loading subject them to perpetual! buffeting and optimum 
wear. It is because of the need for calculated unfailing 
strength in the frames of the Granby tippers manufactured 
by Robert Hudson Ltd. (illustrated), that Lloyds, with their 
unsurpassed facilities for s« rupulous control at every stage of 
production are called upon to cast these vital components 
These frames are cast in one piece as a comple te casting 

for optimum strength 





‘Have your steel castings 
machined where they are cast. 


LLOYDS 


machine as well as cast 





PF. HH. LLOYD & CO., LTD, P.O. BOX 5, JAMES BRIDGE STERL WORKS. ' 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFS, PHONE; DARLASTON 225 
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NOTHING 
7S 


FLIT 


REGD, TRADE MARK 











3;  Press-Button action a 

3¢ 5-seconds spray kills every was’ 
insect in average size room 

3¢ 4-0z. size costs only 5/3d. 


Also 6-oz. 6/6d., 12-0z. 10/6d. 


FLIT—WORLD’S NO. I INSECTICIDE 


ANOTHER (&sse) PRODUCT 
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- 
the Uin.. 


« «+ FOR A PERFECT 
GIN AND TONIC 


Undoubtedly the coolest, cleanest 
drink in the world with a subtle 
flavour of its very own. Best results 
are easily obtained: simply mix 
Gordon's and tonic water in 
a goodish sized glass, add a 
thin slice of lemon 
and relax... Then 
you'll have proved 
to yourself that 
there’s nothing 
absolutely 
nothing, so 
g00 d as a 
Gordon's Gin® and ‘Toni 


me cena 


*ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


Gordons 


cHhands Supreme 


MAX. PRICES: BOTTLE 33/90 b BOTTLE 17 74 4 BOTTLE 9/26 MINIATURE 3°76 UK. ONLY 














The Gardener's Choice 


4@, fide 
SLkia 


*Staybrite"’ Steel domestic ware is now obtainable 
in most good stores 


Y 


Telephone Sheffield 42051 





“You're someone 
I’ve always wanted 
to meet.” 





in GUARDS 


you step quietly 
out of the crowd 


But not bee 


She’s often noticed him of course 
particularly tall or good looking When sh 


him a little better she'll realise that his cloth 


lot to do with his air of quiet distinction that they 


attract attention by their very restraint 


For he discovered long avo that the tailoring hich gave 


him the kind of distinction he wanted was that produced 


by Guards 


According to your choice of cloth, Guard 


around 9 to 17 on 


cA 
° 
> MEN'S CLOTHES IN THE TRUE BRITISH TRADITION 
For a beautifully illustrated free brochure | 
Guards Lounge and Sports Suit te } I 

its, Rainwear and Dir 


nearest at te to GUARD DUR 
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By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 








































* 
Going 1 fi 
Even a cursory glance through the window of a Rover tells you that 
unusual attention has been paid to the comfort of driver and passengers. 
But don’t trust to your eyes alone. Feeling is believing. Get in; sit 
down; stretch your legs; try the controls. Now you will have a real taste 
of Rover comfort—the kind of comfort that makes it possible to drive 200 
miles between breakfast and lunch without a trace of mental or physical 
fatigue. . — a 
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All seats are deeply upholstered in Wide centre arm rests are fitted front 
prime quality hide and are positioned | and rear. Doors and windows are 
well within the wheelbase for extra- | effectively draughtproofed while .. 
smooth riding. The front seat 1s | heating and ventilation are controlled 4 
adjustable for both height and rake. | at a finger’s touch 
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